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NAPOLEON’S ATTEMPTED INVASION OF 
ENGLAND IN 1805. 

In Capt. Mahan’s most interesting work ‘ The 
Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolu- 
tion and Empire,’ the question is discussed 
whether the collection of an army at Boulogne in 
1805 was a real attempt at invasion of England or 
merely a blind to conceal Napoleon’s true designs 
upon Austria, and the question is (rightly, I think) 
decided in favour of a real design of invasion of 
this country. 

At p. 116 of vol. ii. Capt. Mahan has a very 
interesting note on this subject, part of which reads 
as follows :— 

‘*Between the penning and publishing of this very 
positive assertion of the author's convictions, he has met 
renewed expressions of doubt as to Napoleon's purpose, 
Lased upon his words to Metternich in 1810,* as weil as 
upon the opinions of persons more or less closely con- 
nected with the emperor,” 

In a little work which the daughter of the author 
has kindly lent me a direct conversation of Napo- 
leon’s on this very subject is reported at first hand, 
which may certainly be set against any preceding 
conversation of his or any subsequent opinions 
expressed by other people concerning his intention. 

he title of the book in question is— 


* Metternich’s ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 48, note. 


** Letters | written on board | His Majesty’s Ship the 
Northumberland, | and | Saint Helena; | in which | the 
Conduct and Convereation | of | Napoleon Buonaparte | 
and his Suite, | during the voyage, and the first monthe 
of bis residence in| that Islund,| Are faithfully de- 
scribed and related, | By William Warden, | Surgeon on 
board the Northumberland. | Non Ego, sed Democritus 
dixit. | Fourth Edition. | London : | Published for the 
Author | by R. Ackermann, No, 101, Strand; | And may 
: = of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, | 
1816.” 


At p. 53 the following occurs :— 


« Every one remembers the threatened invasion of Eng- 
land in 1805, and the various conjectures which were 
formed on this momentous subject, It was not, accord- 
ing to my recollection, by any means, generally con- 
sidered as practicable; nor did any very great appre- 
hensions prevail that it would be attempted, 1 will, 
however, give you my authority for the actual intention 
of carrying it into execution. Buonaparte positively 
avera it. He says that he had two hundred thousand 
men on the coast of France opposite to England, and 
that it was hie determination to head them in person. 
The attempt he acknowledged to be very hazardous and 
the issue equally doubtful, His mind, however, was bent 
on the enterprise, and every possible arrangement was 
made to give effect to its operations. It was hinted to 
him, however, that his Flotilla was altogether insuffi- 
cient; and that such a ship as the Northumberland 
would run down fifty of them, This he readily admitted ; 
but he stated that his plan was to rid the Channel of 
English men of war; and for that purpose he had directed 
Admiral Villeneuve, with the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, to eail apparently for Martinique, fur the 
express purpose of distracting our naval force, by drawing 
after him a large portion, if not a!l, of our best ships. 
Other Squadrons of Observation would follow; and Eng- 
land might by these mancuvres be left sufficiently 
defenceless for his purpose. Admiral Villeneuve was 
directed, on gaining a certain latitude, to take a baffling 
course back to Europe, and, having eluded the vigilance 
of Nelson, to enter the English Channel. The Flotilla 
would then have sailed forth from Ostend, Dunkirk, 
Boulogne, and the adjoining ports, The intention was 
to have dashed at the Capital, by the way of Chatham. 
He well knew, he added, that he should have had to 
encounter many difficulties ; the object, however, was so 
great as to justify him in making the attempt. But 
Villeneuve was met on his return by Sir Robert Calder; 
and having suffered a defeat, took refuge in Ferrol, 
From that Harbour he was peremptorily ordered to Sea, 
according to his original instructions; but, contrary to 
their most imperative and explicit intent, he steered hia 
course for Cadiz. ‘He might as well,’ exclaimed 
Napoleon, raising his voice, and increasing his impetuo- 
sity; ‘he might as well have gone to the East Indies.’ 
Two days after Villeneuve had quitted his anchorage 
before Cadiz, a Naval Officer arrived there to supersede 
him. The glorious Victory of Trafalgar soon followed, 
and the French Admiral died a few days after his arrival 
in France ; report says by his own hand,” 


The authority of this interesting narrative, the 
truth of which is beyond suspicion, is another 
proof—if proof were wanting—that the invasion 
of England in 1805 was a real intention and not a 
feint. As there does not appear to be any motive 
for deception by Napoleon in this private conversa- 
tion, it may be accepted as the truth about this 


vexed question, The raising of the voice at Ville- 
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neuve’s cowardice or stupidity is a strong internal 
evidence of the truth of the story. Napoleon was 
uncontrollably indignant even at the recollection 
of Villeneuve’s failure and his own consequent 
disappointment. 
Wituram Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 
Bury Place, Gosport, Hants. 


Harsovr.—Introduced to N. & Q. 
before ‘N. & Q.’ was two months old, and since 
that time never long absent from its columns, 
Cold Harbour bas more than once been reintro- 
duced as a stranger to ‘N, & Q.,’ who has cour- 
teously kept his countenance. At p. 255 of the 
current volume, under ‘City Names,’ there is a 
note by Mr. Witson which might lead some to 
whom the subject is new to suppose that the 
term is indisputably associated with the storage of 
coals, 
of previous discussion, it may be well briefly to 
enumerate the various derivations that have been 
put forward. 

Coluber, from the snake-like winding of the 
Roman way at the point thus indicated. Coluber, 
the snake on the Roman standard there set up. 
Colubris arbor, the tree on which the serpent was 
lifted up. Col. arva, the fields of the Roman 
colony. Col. in the same sense, but harbour left 
to find its own meaning of station, hereberg, 
auberge. Coal-harbour, a port for ships bringing 
coal. Coal-harbour, a station where charcoal was 
stored. Coaled arberye, wood fuel. Cuerberlarber, 
from caer, town, and arbhar, camp ; compare Clab- 
ber Napper’s Hole, Gravesend. Cul arbhar, a place 


Therefore, and to avoid the repetition | 


the generally accepted derivation, adding that the 
question might therefore be considered settled. 
More confidently could we say so now if we could 
find it in the‘ H. E. D.’ But where is it? Under 
cold, a., special combinations, there are cold abscess, 
cold chisel, cold pig. Separately there are cold blast, 
cold blood, cold cream. But no cold harbour. It 
is not unknown to modern dictionaries, In the 
‘Century Dictionary,’ New York, 1889, there is 
“ Cold-harbor, 1, an inn ; 2,a protection at a way- 
side for travelers who are benighted or benumbed 
with cold.” But why does it not appear in the 
glossary of Canon Taylor’s ‘ Names and their 
Histories,’ 1896, a work insufficiently indicated by 
its title as dealing exclusively with place-names ? 
Is it because, of the 150 or so of the name in Eng- 
land, only one bas a post-office? Perhaps so. In 
any case, what a sense of being out in the cold 
that fact gives in these days to the remainder! In 
the same author’s ‘ Words and Places,’ a work the 
last reprint of which occurred in the year in which 
‘Names and their Histories’ was issued, and 
which has the advantage of indexes, Cold Harbour 
receives Canon Taylor’s support of the generally 
accepted derivation. 


Az-nouse Daccrer. — Not long since it was 
questioned here whether there were any special 
weapon known by this name about 1600, and the 
judgment of the editor of the ‘H. E. D.’ in sup- 
posing that there was seemed to be brought also 
into the controversy, although he did not individu- 
ally reply. The quotations illustrating its use were 
supposed to be rather jocular than seriously in- 


of safety for grain, Cole-harbor, a kail-yard, from 
Teutonic Kohl in succession to Latin caulis, 

But the conclusion generally arrived at was that | 
Cold Harbour meant pretty much what it appeared | 
to mean: that cold was cold, whether to be enjoyed | 
or to be protected from, and harbour was harbour, | 
whether originally justifying its etymological signi- 
fication of a military post or approaching more 
nearly to the place where one ‘‘ may find his 
warmest welcome,” as in a Kalten-herberg of the 
present day. 

Yet we were still invited to consider the claims 
of Irish Coladh or Golaid, a bay or creek, ‘‘ from 
the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Celtic, Shemitic, and almost 


tended. I cannot refer to the word ‘* Dagger,” 
and “ Ale-house” does not give any of them. The 
following extract may be of interest upon this 
point, as it occurs in a serious discussion upon the 
merit of weapons, and seems also to recognize the 
introduction into use of this special dagger within 
a definite time—perhaps as strong evidence as one 
could wish :— 

“Long heavie Daggers also, with great brauling 
Ale-houze hilts (which were never used but for private 
fraies and braules, and that within lesse than these 
fortie yeres), they doo no waies dieallow.”—Sir John 
Smythe, ‘Certen Discourses concerning Weapons,’ 1590, 
p. 4. 

Those who wish to trace plagiarisms will be 


universal old word for a mouth or opening, cel or 
ceal or hol or chol.” 
Harbour, Dowgate, was probably built on a char- 
coal-maker’s yard, although we knew that in a 
grant of Henry IV. it was described as ‘‘ quoddam 
hospicium sive placeam vocatum le Cold Her- 
bergh.” And at length there came the question, 
** Can any one inform me of the origin of the name 
of Cold Harbour?” on which there justly fell a 
barely broken silence. 

Thirty years ago Dr. Hann (3'¢ §., viii. 71) drew 
attention to the fact that Webster had sanctioned 


We were informed that Cold | 


interested to find in this book the subject of one 
‘of Landor’s ‘Imaginary Conversations.’ The 
latter is the more interesting of the two, I may 
say. XeENos, 

[See S* S, iii. 387, 426, 


Quakers AND THEIR Hats.—There has been 
told in various works the persecution to which, in 
Commonwealth times, George Fox, the founder of 

, the Society of Friends, and his fellow Quakers 
were subjected because of their refusal to remove 
| their hats in presence of the civil magistrate ; but 
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the blame for this would seem to have lain upon 
the local justices rather than the central power. 
Cromwell perceived that it was easier for stupid or 
zealous magistrates to send Quakers to prison for 
this refusal than to get them out again, for Fox and 
his Friends had almost to be implored to leave the 
gaols into which they considered themselves to have 
been unjustly thrust. It was this continual perse- 
cution of the Quakers, in the West of England 
particularly, that at length moved the Council to 
emphaticallyinterfere on their behalf. In Novem- 
ber, 1657, a remonstrance, signed by five Friends, 
was presented to the Council, specially complain- | 
ing of the persecutions at Exeter; and Henry | 
Lawrence, the President of the Council, at once 
forwarded a letter to the Justices of the Peace, not 
only in Devon, but other counties, dealing with 
the matter. This stated that the Protector and 
Council had received several addresses on behalf 
of Quakers imprisoned for not pulling off their 
hats, and for not finding sureties for good beha- 
viour, some of whom had lain long in prison, and 
were not likely to get out by conformity. Though 
the Protector and the Council were far from coun- 
tenancing their mistaken principles or practices, 
especially in disturbing godly ministers and affront- 
ing magistrates, as they mostly proceeded rather 
from a spirit of error than a malicious opposition 
to authority, they were to be pitied and dealt with 
as persons under a strong delusion, who would 
rather suffer and perish than do anything con- 
trary to their ungrounded and corrupt principles. 
Cromwell and his Council recommended, there- 
fore, that the magistrates should discharge such as 
were in gaol in their respective counties, though 
discountenancing their miscarriages, so that their 
lives might be preserved, divers having died in 
prisop. Moreover, from tenderness to them, the 
Justices of the Peace, by causing their hats to be 
pulled off, were to prevent their running into con- 
tempt by not giving respect to magistrates, as 
those whose miscarriages arose from defect of 
understanding ought not to be treated too severely 
(‘Calendar of Domestic State Papers,’ 1657-58, 
pp. 156-7). This was a roughly devised but com- 
mon-sense way out of the difficulty, which, if 
adopted earlier, would have saved much trouble 
and suffering. F, Rossins. 


Tae Marsuatsea Parison.—The following 
description of another remnant of vanishing Lon- 
don appeared in the Builder of 13 Nov. :— 

“The London County Council have sanctioned an 
expenditure of 207.4002, for the widening of Long Lane + 
and an extension of Tabard Street (formerly Kent Streec), 
through St. George's Ciurchyard, into High Street, 
Borough. The new street will absorb what is yet left 
of the late Marshalsea Prison, familiar to readers of 
‘Little Dorrit.’ The site was originally that of the 
White Lion Inn, which was converted for the purposes | 
of a gaol circa 1558. But it is to be borne in mind that 
the old Marshalsea, or Borough Prison, wherein Bishop | 


Bonner died, lay further north on the same side of the 
street; that is, between Mermaid Court and Newcomen, 
formerly King, Street—the Axe and Bottle Yard of 
Roque’s map, 1746—and extended eastward to the Bowl- 
ing Green, whereon booths were erected during the 
holding of Southwark Fair (see Horwood’s map of 1799 
and Wilkinson's plan and view, 1812). Having served 
as a gaol for rather more than 200 years, the White Lion 
was replaced by a new Bridewell on the western side of 
the main street, and its site was taken, in 1811, for the 
later Marshalsea, used, until about fifty yeara since, for 
emugglers, pirates, and debtors. Before some changes 
were made in the premises, four or five years ago, one 
could, on passing down Angel Place (formerly Bridewell 
Alley), turn into a yard on the right band and easily 
identify the four-storied block of eight houses, built 
back to back, each having seven rooms—the male 
debtors’ side; beyond one saw the old tap, its first floor 
being the turnkey's and tapster’s rooms, its second floor 
the female debtors’ side, and beyond that the Admiralty 
Priaon and the Chapel, latterly a registered lodging- 
house. The high wall, since lowered, to the south of the 
yard, separated it from the churchyard, No. 211, High 
Street stands on the site of the front gate, forecourt, 
and keeper's house of the Marshalsea, and there, by the 
tenant’s courtesy, we recently saw the four posts and 
cross-beams, with their brackets, of the two prison gates 
or ‘ lock’ within.” 

Two cuts are also given of portions of the old 
prison, with the following explanations :— 

“Fig. 1. The former day and night rooms, felons’ 
side; now the kitchen and sleeping-room of the lodging: 
house, The ceilings are covered with sheet-iron; the 
floors studded with nails, Some prisoners’ names are 
cut in the stones of the yard.” 

“ Fig. 2. The old chapel, now used as sleeping-rooms 
for the lodging-house. Some of the prisoners’ names are 
carved on the panels within. The benches are coeval 
with the prison.” 

B. H. L. 


Sr. Syrs. (See ante, p. 391.)—Under the pro- 
lific heading ‘ City Names,’ a correspondent asks, 
‘© Who was St. Syth?” Read Osyth, place-name 
in Essex to commemorate the martyrdom of a 
Mercian lady so named, the virgin wife of King 
Sighere, circa A.D. 870. See Butler, under 7 Oct, 
The name is further corrupted to Size Lane, a 
small thoroughfare nearly obliterated by the in- 
trusion of QueenVictoria Street, E.C. 

A. Hatt. 


“Twins.”—In ‘The Life and Times of Robert 
Gibb, Lord of Carriber, &c.,’ by Sir George Dun- 
can Gibb, Bart., I note the following with reference 
to an early use of the word twins :— 


“Sir John Gib was born in the town and parish of 
Linlithgow, and was baptized with his twin sister Eliza- 
beth, a day or two after his birth, on the 13th August, 
1618, as testified by the Parish Register, as follows: 
‘Aug. 13, 1618. To which day Robert Gib had twins 
Baptized, the firat named John, the second Elizabeth. 
Wtnes thrtoo wer Join Millar, Patrick Creith, and 
John Robertsone,’ We give this with some satisfaction, 
because exception was taken in a Court of Honour to the 
use of the word fwins at a much later date, and we feel 
assured that the term is by no means uncommon at a time 
far antecedent to the year 1618,” 

C. P. Hate, 
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“ Werrp.”—Shelley used the word weird in its 
modern, and, as I think, improper sense, When 
weird is used it seems to me that it ought to have 
the meaning of fate or a knowledge of futurity, 
as in Shakspeare’s expression ‘‘ the weird sisters,” 
who were so called from having a knowledge of 
fate and being readers of futurity, or as in 
Chaucer’s line :— 

The weirdes that we clepen destinie. 

But Shelley speaks of “ the weird Cadmean forest,” 
“*a weird sound,” and “ the weird winter nights.” 
Keats and Tennyson used the word as Shelley has 
used it; and I cannot fight successfully against 
these three authorities, I may add that Walter 
Scott used the word rightly. ‘* Would to God I 
were never to see her again,” said Allan, sighing, 
‘fon condition that the same weird were laid on 
you ” (‘Legend of Montrose’). Yarpiey. 


** Dirricuttep.”—I never came across this word 
before, and do not find it in the ‘H.E. D.’ It 
is uncouth and not likely to be used, but is perhaps 
worth making a note of in case any one should 
imagine he uses it in the present day for the first 
time. In “A Dissertation on the Preservative 
from Drowning...... by R. Macpherson, gent., 
1783,” describing the wreck of the Grosvenor, he 
says (p. 110): “* Difficulted to find provisions, the 
cthers again divided into different parties.” 

Ratra Tomas, 


We Geneatocy.—I lately got a copy of the 
will of ‘* David lloid ap Morgan Vychan of the 
parisshe of Istrat in the countie of Cardigan,” 
P.C.C. 21, Doughty, dated 14 Oct. 1576. Tarn- 
ing to Lewis Dwnn (Sir S. R. Meyrick’s edition, 
Llandovery, 1846), I find everything correctly 
given and tallying exactly with David Lloyd ap 
Morgan's will. This family was of Mowa Mawr, 
in Cardigan. So much for Lewis Dwnn and his 
visitation, which latter was held in high esteem by 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, of Middle Hill, and other 
distinguished antiquaries, On the other hand, I 
feel it just to warn readers of ‘N. & Q.’ against 
O’Hart’s ‘Irish Genealogies.’ I notice the latter 
occasionally quoted in ‘N, & Q.’ 

Witwor Vavonay. 

Paris. 


‘ Hauver.’—The other evening, witnessing the 
fepresentation of this play—the greatest of Shak- 
speare’s creations—at the Lyceum Theatre, I could 
not help thinking of the great changes and im- 
provements made in its representation, adding so 
much to its more perfect appreciation. The 
scenery was remarkably fine, especially at the 
opening, when the lights were lowered so as to 
represent midnight on the platform at Elsinore. 

In a booklet-—one of those with which my old 
friend Halliwell - Phillipps delighted to present 
appreciative minds — entitled ‘Memoranda on 


**Hamlet”’ (1879, 8vo. pp. 80), is a wood 
engraving, copied from that prefixed to Nicholas 
Rowe’s edition of Shakspeare (1709). This depicts 
a room in which Hamlet, in consternation at 
the appearance of his father’s ghost (Act III. 
sc. iv.), has thrown down the chair on which he 
has been sitting. Hamlet is represented in a 
suit of sables of the days of Queen Anne, 
wearing a large flowing wig, and one of his 
stockings ungartered. Opposite to him is the 
Ghost, apparently dressed in armour, and between 
them, seated on a high-backed chair, is the 
Queen, wearing a brocaded hooped petticoat, and 
over it a short dress with a long bodice. On the 
wall is a sconce with a couple of wax lights, and 
@ portrait of a man in armour, wearing a long 
flowing wig, with a bdton in his right bund, 
intended probably for ‘‘the majesty of buried 
Denmark.” One cannot help thinking that the 
acting must have been unusually good to have 
carried this off. 

In ‘Humphry Clinker,’ published in 1771—a 
book which, according to Thackeray, keeps every 
one upon the broad grin—is an amusing description 
of the trip of the Bramble family to Bath, and of 
a visit paid to them by Quin, the celebrated 
comedian, who had retired from the stage to that 
city of waters, then in the zenith of its fashion. 
The probable date of the story may be 1751. 
Tabitha Bramble, who, though a spinster, is always 
styled Mrs. Tabitha or Mrs. Bramble, engages in 
conversation with Quin, and speaks of having 
seen ‘Hamlet’ in former years, when Qain 
sustained the part of the ‘‘Ghost in Gimlet,” 
and of his speaking of “ quails upon the fritefal 
porcupine.” She wishes for a cock like that 
which she heard crowing at the theatre, in order to 
waken the lazy maids at Brambleton Hall. Tabitha 
is depicted in one of Cruikshank’s clever etchings 
as wearing alarge hoop petticoat, like Oliver Gold- 
smith’s Madam Blaise, “with hoop of monstrous 
size.” The economical lady, inveighing on one 
occasion against her brother’s mistaken liberality, 
observes, “ Twenty pounds would have bought me 
a full-dress suit of black velvet with a hoop and 
trimmings.” Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

It is, of course, known that the attempt to give correct 
scenery and costumes to tragedy is of recent date, 
Garrick, a conspicuous offender, played Macbeth in what 
might well be regarded as a footman’s laced coat. Full 
information on pointe of the kind is easily obtainable.) 


Acostino Acostin1t, M.D.—He was physi- 
cian to Cardinal Wolsey, and in 1539-40 was 
appointed one of the king's physicians in ordinary 
with 201. annuity (‘ Letters, &c., of Hen. VIII,’ 
xv. 539, and elsewhere). As he held such high 
office it seems worth while noting that his will, 
signed as Agostino Agostini on 12 April, 1551, 
and written in Italian, was registered ten years 
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later in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury (24, 
Loftes). It was not proved in London. 
Gorpon Goopwiy. 


Ciaret AnD Viv-pe-Grave.—A correspondent 
of the Morning Post, in an article on French vine- 
yards dated from Bordeaux on 5 October last, 
remarks, & propos of the names of wines :— 

‘It is curious, by the way, that the word ‘ claret,’ as 
ea to red wine, is unknown in France, having, 
indeed, no terser equivalent than the generic vin de Bor- 
deauz, and its origin is by no means certain. It has been 
supposed to be derived from the word clair; but the 
obvious objection is that it is anything but transparent, 
an adjective which would be much more fitly associated 
with Sauterne or champagne. Here it may be inci- 
dentally remarked that in England ‘grave’ is always 
assumed to be white wine, and even Littré’s dictionary 
gives— Grave, a white wine from the environs of Grave, 
in the Bordeaux country.’ This, like the well-known 
definition of ‘crab,’ is a curious combination of 
blunders, In the first place, the vin de grave is as often 
red as white ; indeed, one of the four premiers crus of 
claret, viz, the Haut Brion, is a ‘grave.’ Secondly, 
there is no such village as Grave in the Gironde. Grave 
(more often written graves) is a special sort of sandy 

vel, and the vineyards which produce the wine 
nown by that name extend along the left bank of the 
Garonne from just below Bordeaux to something like 
twenty miles southwards.” 
Skeat derives claret from clear, the original mean- 
ing being clarified wine, in Old French claret, 
clairet ; the word is obsolete in France, although, 
strangely enough, it is still used in this country. 
Jxo, Hens. 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


(Consult ‘ Historical English Dictionary.’] 


(See xii. 161.)—Seeing 
that Cripplegate, London, is in one of the London 
parishes under the patronage of St. Giles, the 
special protector of cripples and the like, I think 
Mr. Lorrie should reconsider his statement, for 
it seems to me that Stow is almost certainly 
right in saying that Cripplegate is ‘‘so called of 
cripples begging there.” Churches dedicated to 
St. Giles were very usually by city gates, where 
mendicants or begging anchorites were stationed. 
I feel inclined to question many other of Mr, 
Lortiz’s derivations, ¢.¢., Ludgate, Holborn, 
Fetter Lane, Woolchurch Haw. How does Dilling 
denote “the family of the gods” ? 

James Hoorer. 


Sir Caarres Sepiey.—According to the ‘Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ Sedley “was born about 1639 at 
Aylesford, in Kent.” His father, Sir John Sedley, 
of Aylesford, died 13 August, 1638, and some 
months afterwards his widow gave birth to a 
ae son, who, after the death of two elder 

rothers, succeeded in 1656 as fifth baronet. The 
future dramatist was born in his father’s house in 
Shire Lane, near Temple Bar, and was baptized in 
the church of St. Clement Danes on 30 March, 
1639. The ‘ Dictionary’ does not specify the place 


of his death, regarding which some doubt exists. 
I asked a question on the subject in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
gt §. iii, 388, but received no reply. The bio- 
graphical information given in the ‘ Dictionary’ 
seems to me inadequate, nor can I entirely agree 
with the critical judgment passed on Sedley’s 
plays. W. F. Pripgavx. 


TeLescripTzuR,—The advent of this new 
noun is worth recording, I think, in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’ It is the name given to a fresh 
adaptation of electricity for the purposes of com- 
munication between persons at a distance. As the 
telegraph enables us to signal and the telephone to 
speak, the telescripteur enables us to write by 
means of an electrical current. The new instru- 
ment, the invention of an Austrian engineer named 
Hofman, is described by the Berlin correspondent 
of the Daily News as a sort of electrical type- 
writer. G, Yarrow 


A Starionmistress.—Travellers on the Furness 
line must frequently have been surprised to see at 
Braystones Station a lady, wearing a widow's cap, 
proceed to the platform lever, and with delicate, 
mittened hands lower the signal so that the train 
might depart. Her name is McGill. She is the 
stationmistress. Her husband was killed in the 
service of the company, and she succeeded as 
stationmistress. Braystones Station is for pas- 
sengers only. The goods traffic of the district 
goes to Nethertown, within a short distance. This 
word stationmistress, indicating a status higher than 
that of the continental garde-barriére, deserves a 
place in the dictionaries. AnTHuR Marat, 


Courtine Famity.—The surname Carling is said 
by Bardswell (‘ English Surnames,’ p. 499) to be 
derived from “‘ Quer-de-lyun”’ (evidently Cueur-de- 
Lion), and he gives Querling as a synonym, asso- 
ciating the latter with Hankey and others, 
Singularly, Curling and Hankey were probably 
connected by family ties some half century or more 
ago. The name, however, may have come from 
“ carline,” a ship-carpenter's term (vide ‘N. &Q,’ 
1* §S. iii, 449), fully defined in the ‘ Historical Eng- 
lish Dictionary’ ; or it may be possibly connected 
with the so-called ‘‘carline thistle.” Carlyon, 
Caerleon, &c., would appear to have the same 
derivation. 

The Curlings lived for over 500 years as yeoman 
farmers at a small hamlet named Chilton (note the 
spelling), about a mile or so from Ramegate, co. 

ent. One branch went to Faversham, co. Kent, 
and another became shipbrokers round and about 
Limehouse, co. Middlesex, and Deptford, co. Kent ; 
but the family have principally distinguished them- 
selves from time to time in the medical profession, 
the Presidency of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
England, having more than once been recruited 


from their ranks. They have also been represented 
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in the Heralds’ College. The name Curling, as so 
spelt, is still rare except in the localities above 
referred to, Thomas Curlyng, of Salesbury, is 
referred to in ‘Letters and Papers, Foreign and 
Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII.’ (Record 
Office publications), vol. iii. part ii. p. 1158. If this 
is Salesbury, co. Lancaster, it was for a long period 
a stronghold of one of the branches of the Talbot 
family. The Curlings are represented in Australasia 
by members residing in New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, and New Zealand. James Tacpor. 
Adelaide, South Australia, 


Cayyine THe Baitan- 
wica,’—In the account of Castlereagh (Marquis of 
Londonderry) in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
we read (ninth edition, vol. xiv. p. 854) :— 

** The opposition was led in the House of Commons by 
Costlereagh and Canning. Now began the close associa- 
tion of these two celebrated men, exch of whom hoped 
to lead the Tory party, and who did so in turn, both 
Irishmen from the same county of Londonderry.” 

Although Canning’s mother was an Irishwoman, 
it is not correct to describe him as an Irishman, 
since he was not only born in London and educated 
in England, but on the father’s side the family had 
been English for centuries, claiming descent from 
Thomas Canynges, Lord Mayor of London in 1436, 
and elder brother of William Canynges, who was 
five times mayor of Bristol. W. T. Lysy. 

Blackbeatb. 


Bevis Marks. (See 8S. xi. 385.)—At this 
reference I pointed out that in the will of William 
Cresewyk, dated 1405, the name of this place was 
spelt Bewesmarkes. In the instrument under 
which the church of St. Augustine Papey was 
annexed to the parish church of All-Hallows-on- 
the-Wall the place appears as ‘‘ Beausmarkes.” 
This spelling lends colour to the theory which I 
advanced in my previous note, 

A translation of the instrument in question is 
given in the late Rev. Thomas Hugo’s most valu- 
able paper on ‘ The Hospital of Le Papey’ (Trans- 
actions of the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society, vol. vi. parti.). It is curious to observe 
that notwithstanding Mr. Hugo's exposure of Stow’s 
errors in the old chronicler's account of the hospital, 
they pass current to the present day in topo- 
graphical books of reference. It may, therefore, 
be well to repeat that the hospital was not founded 
in 1430, as stated by Stow, but in 1442, and that 
the name of one of the founders was not William 
Oliver, but William Cleve. Stow’s date of 1430 
may perhaps be accounted for on the assumption 
that he confused the date of the foundation of the 
hospital with that of the union of the two churches. 
The instrument providing for the amalgamation is 
not dated, but it seems to have been subscribed by 
“Ww. Estfeld, then maior of the City of London,” 
and William Russe and Ralf Holland, sheriffs. 


Estfeld’s first mayoralty, when Russe and Holland 
filled the office of sheriffs, was in 1429-30. Richard 
Wodehouse, parson of All Hallows, in whose 
favour the instrument was made, was admitted to 
the rectory of that church on 12 April, 1430. The 
date of the instrument was probably, therefore, 
between April and November, 1430, and Stow, by 
a slip, appears to have assumed this to be the date 
of the foundation of the hospital. The documentary 
evidence adduced by Mr. Hugo clearly shows that 
the trae date must have been a dozen years later. 
W. F. Paripeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Grorce Harney.—Amidst the many 
obituary notices of this aged Chartist I have looked 
in vain for any mention of him as an authority 
upon Byron. It should certainly be recorded that 
he was a great admirer and student of his life, 
works, and character, besides taking an intense in- 
terest in all which appertains to the poet’s memory. 
This was evidenced by his communications to the 
press, in the spring of this year, anent the doubts 
raised as to Lord Byron’s actual birthplace. I 
have at my elbow several letters upon this point 
from Mr. Harney, showing a vigorous desire to 
establish beyond the reach of controversy the site 
of so notable an event, and mark the same with an 
appropriate medallion. But this gratification was 
denied him. 

Apart from the attraction which, for notorious 
reasons, centred round a unique personality, there 
can be no doubt the world has lost in the deceased 
Chartist a ripe critic and scholar, an able journalist, 
and a doughty champion of a remarkable genius, 

Ceci, CiarKe. 

Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


Portaste Heat Raptators.—A paragraph in 
the Times ascribes to Lord Dundonald the intro- 
duction of these from Kashmir, a few years ago. 
They have, however, been on sale, together with 
suitable fuel, in the Chinese shops in London for 
very many years, 


Tat Fovunpation Stone or Sr. Pavt’s 
CatuepRaL.—In the notices respecting the bi- 
centenary of St. Paul's most of the papers refer to 
the foundation-stone laying, and all I have seen 
are unanimous in stating that it was laid by Wren 
himself, For instance, the Daily Mail (2 Dec.) 
says :— 

“It ie strange that the foundation stone of London's 
metropolitan cathedral should have been laid without 
ceremony by the architect himself. Neither King, 
Primate, Bishop, Dean, nor Lord Mayor was present, 
but little did the man of genius care for such neglect.” 
Other papers speak quite as positively, and so 
also do most of those books I possess which give 
accounts of the building of the cathedral. I find, 
however, on turning to p. 22, vol. i. of Godwin and 
Britton’s ‘ Churches of on’ (1838), the follow- 
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ing precise statement :—‘‘ The first stone of the 
ey building was laid in 1675 by Doctor 
eury Compton, Bishop of London.” A note 
refers to him as “‘ youngest eon of Spencer, Earl of 
Northampton. He was born in 1632, and died at 
Falham in 1713, where he is buried.” I am parti- 
cularly anxious to find out whether this man did 
or did not lay the foundation stone of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and shall be glad of any authentic 
information on the subject. Joun T, Pace, 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire, 


Qurrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“To a cow's THuMB.”—I have received the 
following extract from a MS. dictionary by Anthony 
Allen (c. 1740) :— 

“ An English traveller, after hie return home, affected, 
as usual, the telling strange stories of what he had seen 
and observed in his Peregrinations ; which occasioning 
Surprise, and perbaps a Sneer in his Companions, he was 
still bringing himeelf off by saying to every Tale comme 
de Coiitume or & la Cotitume. An ignorant Waiter was 
mentioning to the Servants without that a Strange Man 
was at Table; his Tongue never lay still; and up at 
every Turn with a Cow's Thumb—every thing with him 
was a Cow's Thumb.” 

The English phrase is also associated with the 
French one in a note to Vincent Bourne’s ‘ Poemata’ 
(ed. 1764), p. 37:— 

“That I may die regularly, observing all the Cere- 
monies, Formalities, and Punctualities: @ la Cotdtwme, 
which is, according to our barbarous Translation, To a 
Cow’s Thumb.” 

In Skinner’s ‘ Etymologicon’ (1671) we find 
“To a Cow's Thumb, ad Amussim......a la 
Coustume, i. e., pro More, Fashionably.” It would 
be interesting to know whether the entry in 
Skinner is due to the anecdote recorded in Allen’s 
* Dictionary.’ If any one can trace the story 
farther back than the year 1670, I should be glad 
to have the reference. 

Tue Epiror or 
Enouisn Diatect Dictionary.’ 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


‘*TarovucH stong.”—A rector in East Yorks, 
who died in 1572, by his will directed his body to 
be ‘* buried under the through stone in the church- 
yard.” Doubtless a through stone means a stone 

laced in the path or thoroughfare of the churchyard. 
at what is meant by the through stone? Dr. Lee 
(* Churches of Elizabeth,’ a book I have not seen) 
gives, I am told, a list of parishes where the altar- 
stone was placed in the through path to the church, 
possibly as a mark, in those excited times, of con- 


tempt for holy things, It has been suggested that 


this may have been the case here, and that the 
rector may have selected that spot out of reverence 
for the holy uses to which the stone had been 
recently put. I shall be glad if any of your corre- 
spondents can throw light on the subject or explain 
the rector’s meaning. 


Entoma.—Can any one give me the answer to 
the following enigma, which I found lately among 
some papers of thirty and forty years ago ?— 

Man cannot live without my first, 
By day and night ’tis used ; 
My second is by all accursed, 
By day and night abused ; 
My third is never seen by day, 
And never used by night, 
Tie dear to friends when far away, 
But bated when in eight. 
Katuteen Warp. 


See 3" S, viii. 316, where the suggested answer is 
Ignis fatuus,”’] 


Sxetroy.—I should he much obliged if you 
would let me know through the medium of your 
interesting paper in which of John Skelton’s works 
the following quotation occurs :— 

Though my rhyme be ragged, 
Tattered and jaggered [qy. jagged"), 
Rudely rain beaten, 
Rusty, moth-eaten, 
If ye take well therewith 
It fath in it some pitb, 


Dotcer. 


Eritarn.—Can any readers help me to make 
sense of the third and fourth lines of the following 
faded epitaph 

“Under this Stone | Lies William & Joan | Y* wraig 
of Wilt Shire | ar...... giue......i......0f Fon | She died in 
March | He in November| All that Pass by | Pray 
them Remember,” 

I am a little doubtful of the spelling “ar....., 
giue...... of Fén.” Cuas. Jas, Fikret. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Reynoutps.—Sir Joshua painted ‘Mrs, Pelham 
feeding Chickens.’ What Mrs. Pelham was this 


lady ? R. H 


TorToIsesHELL Ware.—How can tortoiseshell 
pottery be distinguished? I find it was made by 
various makers, and is not — 

. E, Tuoyrts. 


Srranomay, or Hapieicn Castie, Essex.— 
In order to continue and complete the pedigree 
of this ancient family which was prepared by my 
old friend, the late H. W. King, honorary secre- 
tary of the Essex Archwological Society, and 

blished in the Transactions (vol. iii. p. 95, 1865), 

am desirous of obtaining any information relating 
to the period 1600-50, more especially wishing 
for proof of the marriage of Thomas Strangman, 
of Liston, co. Essex, to Dorothie ——, which took 
place in the earlier years of the seventeenth century 
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and before 1610. 
among the Chancery Rolls. Their son Samuel was 
born at Liston, or Lyston, on 4 Nov., 1610, and 
there baptized on 5 March, 1610/11. From records 
still existing in Ireland, whither Samuel migrated 
as a“ planter,” we know that he was married at 
Colchester in 1635 to Hesther, daughter of 
Joshua Warren, of that town ; and I have copies 
of the registers of baptism of several of their 
children, while one son, Joshua, was admitted to 
the Royal Grammar School there. Hitherto I 
have been unable to procure the record of this 
marriage. Any information or references will be 
greatly esteemed. Watter Crovcs. 
Grafton House Wanstead, Essex, 


The names occur in a deed 


Navy or Late Seventeentn Century. — Has 
any list of the ships of the navy of Charles II. and 
James II. been published ; or do such lists exist in 
MS. in any of our public libraries? I especially 
refer to the time of the Dutch wars at the latter 
part of the reign of Charles II. and to the period 
of the short reign of his successor. 

I, ©. Govrp. 


Srratuctype.—Can any one tell me of any 
book dealing with the history of the old Welsh 
kingdom of Strathclyde? I shall be most grateful 
for any hints as to sources of information on the 
subject. J 


Worcester, or West Happoy,—In 
the late Dr. John Westby Gibson’s account of 
‘Dr. Doddridge’s Nonconformist Academy and 
Education by Shorthand,’ William Worcester is 
mentioned amongst those pupils who became pro- 
fessors and tutors in Dissenting colleges and schools. 
I am very wishful to obtain more information con- 
cerning this man, and shall be grateful to any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who will kindly put me in the 
way of doing so, Joun T. Pace, 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire, 


Featserstoye Famity.—Having collected a 
large pedigree of the Featherstone families of 
Northumberland, Weardale, and Essex, I would 
be grateful if any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ would give 
me the information I require—the birth and death 
of the Rev. Utrick Featherstone, who was curate 
of Stanford le Hope, Essex, in 1747, and the 
names of his descendants. I have, I think, all the 
pedigree of the Featherstones except this reverend 
gentleman and his descendants up to Sir Henry, 
who died 1846. D. Wricar. 


Doxe or WHARTON, AND HIS AT 
Posiet.—The learned academician, Padre Fidel 
Fita, of 12, Isabel la Catolica, Madrid, desires 
information about the nobleman referred to in the 
following —T which has been discovered in the 
once beautiful monastery of Poblet, near Tarra- 
gona, wrecked in an outbreak of popular frenzy 


some sixty years ago. He supposes the place-names 
in the text to have been incorrectly cut or copied. 
“Hic iacet Exc’mus D. Philippus de Wharton 
Anglus Duc [for Dux] Marchio et Comes de 
Wharton Marchio de Masburg et Cacharloch 
comes Rathassasnum vicecomes de Winchindon 
baron de Trimecus [sic] de S. Georgii, alias de la 
Gerratierra. Obiit in fide Ecclesie Catholicw 
Romane Populeti die 31 Maii, 1731.” Lodge says 
Philip, Duke of Wharton, sold the estate of Rath- 
farnham 31 July, 1723. PALAMEDES. 


AND Frencu Sitxs,—The following 
very curious and interesting extract from the Daily 
Courant of 6 May, 1735, is worth reprinting :— 

** There being some Indian and French silks now seli- 
ing by auction in this town, and two or three brewers 
wives in the Earl of Meath’s liberty having bought a 
few pieces thereof, the master weavers and dyers, as well 
as journymen of those corporations, give notice by beat 
of drum, that they would not drink any liquours what- 
ever brewed by the husbands of the said ladies, who 
would encourage foreign manufactures, when there are 
numbers of poor weavers in a starving condition in this 
town, and all over the kingdom, for want of employ- 
ment.” 


Where was the “ Earl of Meath’s liberty” ? 


W. Roperts. 
Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham. 


Iron Burrons.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me if iron buttons were ever used for soldiers’ 
uniforms? One was recently dug up in Sussex, 
having six sides, instead of being round as usual, 
and with a raised design upon it. There isa shield 
with supporters, the unicorn on the sinister side, and 
the charging may be intended for the royal arms. 
There are two holes at the back, where the eye has 
been. F. 


‘Tue Prisoner or Mount St. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ enlighten me as to 
whether Armstrong’s little poem, beginning “ Boom, 
boom, storm bell,” refers to our Cornish St. 
Michael, or whether the French Mont St. Michel 
is meant; also whether the poem is an imaginative 
one, or associated with a special incident ? 


E. Bennett. 
The Ladies’ College, Colchester 


Wituiam Pexn.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
tell me where a list of the companions of William 
Penn are to be found who accompanied him to 
Pennsylvania in 1682, and from what port they 


sailed ? De Monro. 
Chichester. 


Haywar) TownsHenp.—When and where was 
this worthy born, when did he die, and where 
was he buried? He must have been born c. 1575, 
and is said to have died “ some years before 1623.” 
He was eldest son of Sir Henry Townshend, of 
Cound, in Shropshire, was M.P. for Bishop’s Castle, 
and wrote the ‘ Historical Collections’ of Queen 


| 
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Elizabeth’s last four Parliaments. I cannot find 
his will at Somerset House. 


W. G. D. Frercnen. 
St. Michael's Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


Yorxsuire Morper.—Can any one tell me the 
of what was called “ the een murder”? 
t occurred, I believe, at or near Rossington. 
The murderers, father and son, were hanged for 
the crime at York. I believe a report of the trial 
was issued in the form of a book. If so, I should 
be grateful to any one who would lend mea copy 
for a few days. EpwarpD PEacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey, 


Frexcu Perrace.—I should like to know which 
is considered the most complete French Peerage 
and contains the fullest details of the genealogies 
of the old French noblesse. De Moro. 


We do not know of any book that can justly be called 
a French Peerage. 


Tae Eart or any one 
tell me if there is any next-of-kin to this title ; and 
what are the family name and coat of arms, crest, 
and motto? C. 

[James Seton, fourth Earl of Dunfermline, outlawed 
for his share in the battle of Killiecrankie, died s. p, at 
St. Germains in 1694, The earldom was granted to the 
Setons, Earls of Wintoun, forfeited in 1715. George 
Seton, fifth Earl of Wintoun, died unmarried in Rome 
in 1749, when the family became extinct, The arms 
were Or, three crescents, within a double tressure, 
flowered and counterflowered with fleurs-de-lis gu, 


“Bzsom” is a contemptuous word for a woman 
in Lincolnshire. What is its exact meaning? Is 
it a severe term of reproach or not? A tiresome 
animal, such as a cat, is sometimes addressed as a 
“besom”; but this application of the word seems 
a secondary use. L. E. E. K. 

(Consult, s. v., ‘ The English Dialect Dictionary,’ which 
ves as a meaning, “A woman of loose or slovenly 
ite,” with many quotations of use.] 


Henry Petit.—Can any reader 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me whether there is in existence 
a ‘ Book of Crests’ by the above-named author ; 
and, if so, where a copy may be found? I do not 
think that any author of that name is to be met 
with in the Catalogue of the British Museum 
Library, nor have I ever seen his name in print. 
Some time ago I had a reference to him and his 
book from a so-called “ heraldic agent,” and do not 
know whether the reference was a genuine one, or 
derived solely from the imagination of my corre- 
spondent. I should be glad to hear that my sus- 
picions are ill founded, and that such a book really 
exists. P, Scatrercoop. 

19, Grove Road, Harrogate, 


Jervis.—Can any one give me the name of the 
wife, father, and mother of Sir Humphrey Jervis, 
Lord Mayor of Dublin in 1681? ARFLETE, 


Beylics. 
PETER THELLUSSON. 
(8 §S. xii. 183, 253.) 

I notice that at the first reference Mr. Daniet 
Hipwe tt repeats the tradition that ‘‘so much had 
been spent in law that at its division the estate 
was, after all, not much larger than at the outset,” 
I should like to utter a protest, not for the first 
time, at this ridiculous statement, for which 
‘Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ seems also re- 
sponsible. This nonsense is always cropping up, 
gan to feed the open mouths of the astonished 

ublic. 

, Now, according to Mr. Hipwett’s interesting 
note, the suit was heard in 1798, and judgment 
given in 1799, and we are asked to believe that in 
the short time from the death of the testator, in 
July, 1797, to December, 1798, some 30,0001. was 
spent in law. I should not be surprised to be told 
that the whole costs of the entire causes in the 
courts of that day did not amount to this sum, 
Then the appeal was not heard until 1805. Now 
between the date of the hearing (December, 1798) 
and the date of the judgment (April, 1799) and the 
appeal there are practically no costs. Even the 
costs of the appeal are not much more (in the pre- 
sent day) than payment of counsel’s fees, so that 
during those five years at least 100,000/. must have 
accumulated, even supposing the plaintiff's solicitor 
had neglected his duty, and had not bespoken the 
investment of the yearly income year by year. 
Formerly interest and dividends were simply 
placed to the account in cash, and were never in- 
vested, unless investment was bespoken ; but now 
they are invested as a matter of course and accu- 
mulated. 

If a competent person would only devote his 
time and some money to it, this matter could be 
settled once for all; and this is how I did it for 
Mr. Sidney Colvin when he was writing his 
‘ Keats,’ 1887. I went to the Record Office to 
search for the proceedings re Keats, but none were 
to be found. Well, after much searching up and 
down with no success, and all sorts of suggestions 
from Mr. Colvin, he gave me various names to look 
out, and we were eventually successful. But who 
would have looked in indexes, &c., for such mun- 
dane names as Rawlings and Jennings when he 
wanted the poet Keats? I ferreted out all the 
orders, certificates, judgments, &c., and we got 
nearly all we required. But Mr. Colvin is not 
one to be satisfied with “ nearly”; he wanted all, 
I was at a dead block. Although all the proceed- 
ings are at the Record Office for free inspection, 
the Accountant-General’s books are not there, and 
they, and they only, would give a debtor-and- 
creditor account of the whole of the funds and the 


investments, sales, and carryings over to accounts 
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of persons entitled to portions or residues of the 
funds. The Accountant-General steadfastly re- 
fused, and still refuses, to produce these accounts 
to any one, solicitor or otherwise, unless under the 
written authority of one of the parties to the suit 
or his representatives. Here, again, Prof. Colvin 
was equal to the occasion. He got Mrs. Llanos, 
Keats’s sister, and the sole surviving repre- 
sentative, then residing in Spain, to give this 
authority, and I then got all he wanted. No one 
reading Mr. Colvin’s plain statement of this matter 
in his ‘Keats’ would ever suppose the enormous 
trouble it was. For my part I was amply rewarded 
by a handsome acknowledgment in the preface and 
a present of one of twenty-five large-paper copies. 
I may mention incidentally that I found a sum of 
3001. that had been carried to the account of Keats’s 
mother’s second husband lying in court uninvested, 
and there it is to this day, still uninvested, and if 
a claimant came he would only get his 300/., though 
it has been there over half a century. Under the 

resent system it would be over 1,000/. in Consols, 

t only went to her second husband by right of 
being her husband; in the present day it would 
belong to the wife or her representatives, in which 
case Mrs. Llanos would have received it. 

Mr. Hipwett does not mention the sum left, 
but according to ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ it 
was 600,0001. in trust and 100,0001, to his widow 
and children, so that my estimate of 20,000/. a 
year would be considerably under the mark. 

Now all that is required is an inspection of the 
Accountant-General’s account (he is now called 
Paymaster-General) in the Jennings suit by some 
one who understands these accounts, for they are 
not to be made out by Dick, Tom, or Harry, and 
we should soon have this monstrous bubble burst. 

Ratru Tuomas, 


Sanp-paper xii. 468).—The skin of the 
dogfish and of sharks, under the name of shagreen, 
has always been employed for covering instruments, 
and often for polishing them. D. 

{“ The integument (of sharks, &c.) may be naked, and 
it never possesses ecales like those of ordinary fishes; 
but very commonly it is developed into papilla, which 
become calcified, and give rixe to tooth-like structures ; 
these, when they are very «mall and close-set, constitute 
what is called shagreen (Huxley, ‘ Anat. Vert.,’ p- 111). 
See ‘Century Dictionary,’ under “ Shagreen,” and Littré, 
under “ Chagrin."’) 


Depication or (8 §, 
xii. 246, 416).—There is an article in vol. xxi. of 
the ‘Sussex Archeological Collections’ entitled 
‘ A Parochial History of Hollington,’ republished, 
if I remember rightly, by Mr. M. A. Lower when 
he issued a selection from the previous articles, 
This article has a notice of Hollington Church as 
being irregular in its dimensions, the chancel not 
being square with the nave ; but the dedication is 


not given—probably for this reason, that there was 
formerly a free chapel of St. Leonards in Holling- 
ton, and it was doubted whether the authorities 
giving St. Leonard as the saint of the dedication 
might not have confounded the church with the 
chapel, or assumed that the dedication of the one 
must be the same as that of the other. It appears 
that the old church of the parish, or, as it is now, 
town of St. Leonards, adjoining Hastings on the 
west and also adjoining Hollington, was washed 
away by the sea, and that the inhabitants of that 
part of the parish, or town, which lay next to 
Hollington resorted, after their church was in ruins, 
to Hollington Church for the offices of religion, or, 
when achapel had been erected, to the said chapel. 
The chapel is now gone and its site unknown, and 
the whole subject is obscured by the gloom of anti- 
quity ; but if any one is sufficiently interested in 
the matter to refer to the article in the ‘ Sussex 
Collections’ (of which I was the writer), he will 
see sufficient reason to doubt about the dedication 
of the old church of Hollington. My edition of 
Ecton’s ‘Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus’ is later than 
that cited by Mr. Manrsuatt, being dated 1763 
and edited by Browne Willis. It agrees, however, 
with what is given in your columns as to the 
dedication of Hollington Church to St. Leonard. 
ARNoTT. 
Ealing. 


Wartcumen S. xii. 408).—Dimly, but only 
dimly, do I remember the calling of the night 
hours in a city, viz., Bristol ; but plainly enough I 
recall it here in this small borough. I think that the 
watchmen called every hour while on duty, “ pass- 
ing the time” of night also—“‘ Past oone o’glock ; 
starmy naight.” There was (if moderns can believe 
it) a strange charm about this loudly intoned cry, 
prosaic though it was by the side of the recorded 
German cries and that sublime one given by Lane 
as used by the Cairene watchmen. 

H. J. 

Dorchester. 


Haydn's ‘ Dict. of Dates’ says :— 

“Watch of London, at night, appointed 1253, pro- 
claimed the hour with a bell before the introduction of 
public clocks. The old watch was discontinued, and a 
——o (on duty day and night) commenced 29 Sept., 
1829,” 


Timbs’s ‘A Centery of Anecdote’ (“ Chandos 
Classics”), p. 200, gives an entertaining story, 
under the heading “ Watching and Sleeping,” con- 
nected with the parliamentary history of the sub- 
ject in the eighteenth century. And there is, of 
course, an inimitable description of “ what belongs 
to a watch,” from the Dogberry point of view, 
in ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ III. iii. 
Arthur Mayatt. 


For information respecting watchmen in the 
olden time see a paper entitled ‘Under Watch 
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and Ward’ in ‘Bygone England’ (London, 
Hutchinson & Co., 1892). H, ANDREWs. 


If Mr. Honr is interested in the watchmen of 
days of long ago, both in England and the Con- 
tinent, their songs and chants, references to 
watchmen in the old dramatists, &c., he should 
refer to ‘N. & Q,’ 1" S. i. 167; iv. 206, 356; 
24 viii. 353; 6" S. xii. 245; 8" S. iv. 86. 

EverarD Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


(6" §, xii. 306, 330, 377), 
—Mk. Picxrorp refers to Dr. Parr’s etymology. 
But there isa little book, ‘ An Historical Curiosity, 
One Hundred and Forty-one Ways of Spelling 
Birmingham,’ 1880. These are not all dated, so 
that any statement respecting them cannot be 
exhaustive, unless a very long one. But as against 
Dr. Parr there is (p. 5) ‘‘ Bermingeham” in 
‘Domesday Book.’ See p. 41. 

Ep. Marsuatt, F.S.A. 


Cromwe (8 xii, 408). — This must have 
been one of the Protector’s cousins. His father’s 
elder brother, Sir Oliver Cromwell, K B., appears 
to be the only other member of the family bearing 
this name, but was certainly dead in 1648. He 
was Master of the Game under James I., and had 
four sons, all of whom were officers in the army 
of King Charles I. Their names, however, were 
Henry, Thomas, John, and William, The Oliver 
Cromwell referred to was probably one of these, 
who may either have had a second name, or, on 
the other hand, it may have been assumed by some 
of the officials about the Court, or even by the king 
himself, that his Christian name was the same as 
his father’s—an error he would naturally allow to 
pass unchallenged. J. Foster Pater. 

8, Royal Avenue, 8,W. 


Locat Sitversmitas (8 §S, xii. 347).—When 
I was at Southwold, two years ago, a jeweller in 
the Market Place, named Cassoon, sold spoons 
with the little figure of Jack-strike-the-clock in 
St. Edmund’s Church on them. 
Matitpa 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


I have seen one of the teaspoons referred to by 
Miss Peacock, which was bought at Belfast, and 
the handle of which terminated ia a representation 
of a bell with the word ‘* fast ” engraved across it. 

H. J. B, Otements, 

Lough Rynn, Dromod. 


Ampassapors aT Bertin S. xii. 409),— 
For a list of ambassadors at Berlin between the 
years 1805 and 1812, as well as for many other 
useful lists of the kind, see Haydn’s ‘ Book of 
Dignitiee.’ A. Vicars, Ulster. 


Haydn’s ‘Book of Dignities’ says these were, 


Edward Thornton, Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Denmark, Hanse Towns, &c.; 25 Oct., 1805, 
Dudley, Lord Harrowby, extraordinary mission to 
Prussia and Russia; 8 Jan., 1806, Lord Granville 
Leveson Gower, extraordinary mission; 9 Jan., 
1806, Charles, Earl of Harrington, extraordinary 
mission ; 29 Sept., 1806, George Howard, Viscount 
Morpeth; 18 Nov., 1806, John Hely, Lord 
Hutchinson; 17 June, 1807, John Hookham 
Frere, Envoy Extraordinary; 17 July, 1807, 
Benjamin Garlike, Envoy Extraordinary. 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Montacvu (8 §, xii. 188, 294, 356).—I have 
just purchased a copy of a most interesting book, 
published in September, entitled, ‘The Celtic 
Chureh in Ireland : the Story of Ireland and Irish 
Christianity from before the Time of St. Patrick 
to the Reformation,’ by James Heron, D.D. 
(London, Service & Paton). I beg to draw the 
attention, in ‘N. & Q.,’ of your correspondent 
F. G. S. to the following statement, copied from 
Dr. Heron’s learned work :— 

“ But the deep reverence for law among the Irish was 
so developed that even in the time of James L, and at 
a time of much trouble and disturbance, it attracted the 
attention of Sir John Davies, a not over-friendly, but 
cool and clear-eyed observer. ‘I dare affirm,’ he says, 
‘ that for the space of five years past there has not been 
found so many malefactors worthy of death in all the 
six circuits of this realm (thirty-two shires) as in one 
circuit of six shires, namely, the Western Circuit, in 
England, For the truth is that in time of peace the 
Irish are more fearful to offend the Law than the 
English, or any other nation whatecever. There is no 
nation under the Sun that doth love equal or indifferent 
justice better than the Irish, or will rest better satisfied 
with the execution thereof, although it be against 
themselvee,’”’ 

Hewyry Geratp Hore, 
Ciapham, 8,W. 


“Frer” (8 §, xii. 386).—An instance of the 
verb “to fret” in the vintner’s sense is :— 

“ A renewed fermentation is produced by the scientific 
vintner, which will assimilate and combine a certain 
portion Of the foreign spirit with the wine: this manipu- 
lation in technical language is called fretting in,” 

This is an extract from Paris’s ‘ Pharmacologia’ 
in MacNish’s ‘ Anatomy of Drunkenness,’ Glasgow, 
1828, App., p. 189. Ep. F.S.A. 


Tae Spur Inrisitive (8 xii. 205, 375).— 
I am obliged to C. C. B. for the offer; but after 
the publication of my noté in ‘N. & Q.’ Mr, 
Fitzedward Hall was good enough to let me see 
what he had published on the subject. I found 
the two examples that I have given amongst his, 
Some of the many examples of the cleft infinitive 
which he has gathered are from very old writers. 
Other more modern examples are from writers of 
great authority. 

Looking over Campbell’s poetry, I find that 


between 1805 and 1812, as follows : 4 May, 1805, 


there is in it no instance of the cleft infinitive. 
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But at the same time I discover another thing. 
Campbell hardly ever joins an adverb to the infi- 
nitive. 
ebance of splitting his infinitives. What I say of 
Campbell I can say quite as strongly of Gray, but 
not as strongly, though very nearly so, of Milton. 
Keats bas got “to nightly call” in *‘ Endymion,’ 
and Byron “ to slowly trace” in ‘ Childe Harold.’ 
E. YARDLEY. 


(8 §, xi. 207, 271, 318 
451).—If Q. V., when putting his query, had 
turned the leaf, he would have found a second 
instance of the term “ Alphabet-manp,” “ Mr. John 
Rowland ” being included in the same list in that 
capacity as one of the ‘‘ Clerks in the Forraigne 
Office,” and being paid an annual 60/. out of the 
profits of the Post Office, as against 501. for “ Mr. 
Underhill Brees,” who was among the “ Officers 
and Clerks in the Inland Office.” “ The Dutchesse 
of Cleveland” (Barbara Villiers) figures in this 
same list of the time of Charles IT. for 4,700. 

Atrrep F. Rossiss. 


Baptismat (8 §. xii. 367).—A very 
favourite native (male) saint and martyr at Malta 
is S. Calcedonius. There is a chapel dedicated to 
him in the city of Valletta. I have seen a little 
chap-book containing devotions to this saint, with 
a woodcut of him on the front page. It was 
printed at Valletta, in Italian, about twenty years 
ago. The picture represents the martyr as clad in 
a helmet and, I think, other pieces of armour, and 
bearing a sword and palm branch. To the best of 
my recollection, certain relics of S. Calcedonius 
are preserved under his altar. 

Jouyx Hosson Martruews, 

Town Hall, Cardiff, 


There is no saint or martyr in the Greek 
calendar (see Husenbeths ‘Emblems of Saints’) 
named Calcedo. §S. Callinicus the martyr’s day 
is 29 July, and another martyr, named Callistratus, 
is celebrated upon 27 September. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Horwoop’s Mar or Lonpon (8" S. xii. 408).— 
An edition (possibly the first) of Richard Hor- 
wood’s map of London was issued in 1794 on 
thirty-two sheets, each 20in. by 2)} in., making 
in the whole a map of 13 ft. 4in. long by 7 ft. high. 
This is in the Crace Collection, British Museum. 
I possess a copy similar to the above, dated 
“24 May, 1799.” It is dedicated to “The 
Trustees and Directors of the Phwnix Fire Office.” 
Another edition was published, on twenty folio 
sheets, in 1808, and may be seen in the London 
Institution. Everard Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


(8{S.[xii, 248, 310, 432).— 


While admitting that tae name of the State of | 


Therefore he very rarely gives himself the | 
| the penultimate. 
| belongs to the Otomi dialect, which is quite different 


Queretaro is accented on the third syllable from 
the end, I do not consider it as an exception to 
the rule I gave that Aztec names are accented on 
Its termination shows that it 


in its rules from the Aztec, There are not many 
Mexican names derived from this source, but 
among them I may note Cinapécuaro, Ocdmbaro, 
Zitdouaro, all with the same unmistakable termina- 
tion, and all throwing forward the accent in the 
same way. Jas. Piatt, Jon. 


Manrgs ror Sicnatore (8" §S. xii. 188, 314).— 
In the gardens of the Zoological Society in Regent’s 
Park all the animals are named, and in addition to 
their names the males are distinguished by the 
astronomical sign of the planet Mars, the females 
by that of Venus. The letters X and O of the 
Elizabethan time bave reference, perhaps, to a like 
idea. P, 

Hilfield. 


Geyerat Wuirtetocke §S, xii. 408).— If 
E. M. L. will refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 8® S. viii. 621 
he will see it there stated that Lieut.-General 
Whitelocke died near Bath, February, 1834. 

Movuntacuse Owen. 


The following, which I quote from Grant's 
popular ‘ Battles’ (vol. ii), may be of service, if 
recalled to the memory of E. M, L.:— 

* So lately as 1830, when he came down to take But- 
combe Court, Somersetshire, he previously put up at an 
inn, when he asked the landlord to take a glass of wine 
with him, Upon learning, however, who he was, the 
landlord started up and declared he would not drink 
another glass with him, throwing down at the same time 
the price of the bottle, that he might not be indebted to 
the cashiered general. He was originally an ensign of 
the 14th Regiment, and in the year of his dismissal was 
colonel of the 89th. His future years were passed in 
obscurity, and he died at Clifton in his house in Prince's 
Buildings,” 


Sefton Park, Liverpool, 
[Consult also 1** S, ix. 87, 201, 455; x. 54. 


Portraits or tae Wanrtors S. xii. 327, 
431).—Mrs, Erne, Leca- Weekes must have 
misread her authority strangely if she understands 
that, as a “seal of his own approval” of his own 
work, Sir Joshua inscribed his name at full length 
upon the hem of Mrs. Siddons’s robe in his por- 
trait of that lady. This was about the last thin 
Reynolds would have done. Northcote, ‘ Life 
Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ 1819, vol. i. p. 246, is the 
authority—an unimpeachable one—for the truth 
in this matter, and the truth turns out to be the 
reverse of Mrs. E. Leca-Weexes’s version of the 
story. Northcote, writing of the ‘Tragic Muse’ 
portrait, told us :— 

“* Mrs, Siddons told me herself that when she first saw 
the picture in its finished state, she went near to 
examine the pattern of thie, which appeared to be s 
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curious classic embroidery, such being at that time rauch 
in fashion [besides, the costume of the ‘Muse’ must 
needs be what Reynolds meant to be classical], and she 
then perceived it contained his name ; when making this 
remark to Sir Joshua, who was present, he very politely 
said, ‘I could not lose the honour this opportunity 
offered to me for my name going down to posterity on 
the hem of your garment.’ ” 

We may remember that Northcote told Hazlitt 
that, in his opinion, Reynolds did not do justice to 
Mrs. Siddons’s beauty ; let us not forget that she 
sat for this picture very soon after a confinement. 


I see that in mentioning a notice of the Hamil- 
ton portraits in the Pall Mall Gazette, I gave the 
date of the paper as 11 Aug., omitting the year, 
which was 1892. . L. W. 

Femate Auctioneers (8 §, xii. 327).—The 
following paragraph is extracted from the ‘‘ An- 
swers to Correspondents” page of Tit-Bits for 
6 Nov. :— 

“*J. D.—Lady auctioneers, though not plentiful, are 
not so scarce as one would imagine. Recently an inter- 
view appeared in Woman's Life with Miss Hammond, 
a lady auctioneer of considerable attractions. A perusal 
of this article has resulted in J, D. writing from Scar- 
borough as follows: ‘As far back as fifteen years ago 
Mrs. Ellis Newton, the great American watch auctioneer, 
and her husband, engaged my auction-room and sold 
more than 2,000/, worth of watches and jewellery in four 
weeks, There is also in Newcastle-on-Tyne another lady, 
who, on the death of her father, commenced work as an 
auctioneer, and has now a good business.’ This is one of 
the few businesses for women which is not yet over- 
crowded, and possibly the calling of lady auctioneer 
could be made very lucrative by any capable woman 
possessing the neceesary qualifications.” 


H, ANDREWS. 


Answers, 16 Oct., p. 388, terms Miss Hammond 
the ‘‘one and the only lady auctioneer.” There 
is an account of her application at the Inland 
Revenue Office, from which it seems that there is 
confirmation of the statement, because of the 
strangeness of it in the eyes of the officials. 

Ep. Marsnatt, F.S.A, 


Rev. Rozert (8 §, x. 4).—By the 
kindness of Mr, Edward Simpson, the sole sur- 
vivor of the five children of this painstaking anti- 
quary, I am able to add that the exact date of his 
birth was 21 Dec., 1796. The church of Christ 
Church, Newark, was built for him by subscrip- 
tion. In February, 1844, he was compelled to 
resign the incumbency on account of ill health, and 
went to Clifton, Bristol, where, on his convalescence, 
he was oe curate of St. Paul’s, Portland 
Square. In addition to the works already cited, 
excluding tracts of temporary interest, Simpson 
was author of: 1. ‘The Clergyman’s Manual,’ 
8vo., London, 1842, 2. ‘Sermons: Doctrinal, 
Experimental, and Practical,’ 12mo., London, 
1836. 3. ‘Sixteen Lectures upon the History of 
Elijab,’ 12mo., Londop, 1836, His ‘ Primer for 


the Use of Sunday Schools,’ published before 1836, 
had a large circulation at home and abroad at 
missionary stations ; a portion of it was translated 
into the Ubani dialect of the Idso language in 1870. 
Gorpon Goopwin. 


Core Mirre (8" §. xii. 106, 175, 350).— 
If Mr, J. H. Marruews will refer to the rubric 
at the beginning of the Supper of the Lord and 
Holy Communion, commonly called the Mass in 
the Prayer-Book of 1549, I think he will find that 
the chasuble was not rejected at the Reformation. 
The rubric runs as follows :— 

“Upon the day, and at the time appointed for the 
ministration of the holy Communion, the Priest that 
sha!l execute the holy ministry shall put upon him the 
vesture appointed for that ministration, that is to say: 
a white Albe plain, with a vestment or Cope, And where 
there be many Priests or Deacons, there eo many shall 
be ready to help the Priest, in the ministration, as shall 
be requisite. And shall have upon them likewise the 
vestures appointed for their ministry, that is to say, 
Albes with Tunicles, &c.” 

The italic is mine. The Ornaments Rubric in the 
Prayer-Book of 1662, by authorizing the retention 
of “such ornaments of the church and of the minis- 
ters thereof as were in this Church of England” 
in the second year of Edward VI, makes the 
chasuble and other vestments legal now. 

W. Sancrorr 

17, Wellington Road, Old Chariton, 


To reply to Mr. J. H. Matruews would be to 
enter upon a controversy at once unsuitable and 
interminable. He is aware, no doubt, that some 
authorities hold the “‘ cope” of 1549 to be synony- 
mous with the ‘‘ chasuble ” (Blunt and Phillimore’s 
‘Church Law,’ p. 98). But, however that may 
be, if he will look at Canon xxiv. of 1604, he will 
admit that the cope was not to be used on “ rare 
occasions ” only. 


Epwarp M.A, 
Hastings. 


Horace Epitors (8* S. xi. 
346, 492 ; xii. 104, 290, 414).—In a letter to Con- 
way, dated London, 1741 (Cunningham’s edition, 
vol. i. p. 73), and placed between letters of Se 
tember and October of that year, reference is made 
by Horace Walpole to Conway's goodness in writ- 
ing to “poor Gray.” The allusion is almost cer- 
tainly to the death of the poet's father, which took 
place in November, 1741 (see ‘ Encye, Brit.’), The 
letter, therefore, should be placed amongst those of 
November or December of that year. 

In a letter to Mann, dated June 18, 1751 (vol. ii. 

. 260), Horace Walpole refers to “Gideon the 
; ” as a buyer of pictures. Cunningham, in a 
note, states that this was ‘‘ Sir Sampson Gideon, 
a rich Jew broker.” His description ‘ Sir Sam 
son Gideon” is erroneous. Sampson Gideon, t 
elder, who is here in question, was never made a 
baronet ; but his som, Sampson Gideon, junior, 
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received a baronetcy during his father’s lifetime 
(in 1759), and, as Cunningham correctly states in 
his note, became an Irish peer in 1789, with the 
title of Lord Eardley. It will be seen that Horace 
Walpole, in a note to a letter to Bentley (vol. ii. 
p. 395), speaks of ‘‘ Sampson Gideon, the noted 
rich Jew,” without the addition of any title. 

A letter of Horace Walpole’s to Lady Ossory, 
dated (both by Cunningham and Vernon Smith) 
13 January, 1784 (vol. viii. p. 451), appears to be 
misplaced, for the following reasons. Allusion is 
made in it to the marriage of Walpole’s grand-niece, 
Lady Maria Waldegrave, to the Earl of Euston as 
a fait accompli, This marriage, according to 
Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ took place on 16 November, 
1784. Independent testimony to the correctness 
of this date is given by Walpole in a letter to 
Lady Ossory, dated 17 November, 1784, in which 
he states that “ the marriage was solemnized yester- 
day.” In the letter of Jan. 13 allusion is made to 
the balloon voyage of Blanchard and Jefferies. This 
journey took place (according to the ‘ Encyc. Brit.,’ 
art. “ Aeronautics”) on 7 January, 1785. It 
appears, therefore, that this letter should be 
dated 13 January, 1785, and placed between the 
letters of 4 January and 16 January of that year. 


Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Scottish Bopy-Guarps §. xii. 348).— 
James VJ, had a body-guard, of which Sir John 
Carmichael of that ilk was captain in 1592. A 
number of the guard “‘ stood with Culverins at the 
Gates of the House of Dalkeith” when the king 
resided there in that year. (‘Memoirs of Sir 
James Melvil of Halhbill,’ Edinburgh, 1735, 
p. 397.) Robert Hepburne of Alderston was lieu- 
tenant of the guard ; he was afterwards knighted, 
and probably became the captain. On 17 
January, 1606, Eupbame Henrysone, spouse of 
Ninian Foulls in Bassindene, sued him for 
92/1. lls. 8d. (Scots), “‘ furnished to said Robert 
and a company of the Guards at his command.” 
(‘ Acts and Decreets,’ vol. ccxvii. fol. 225.) 

There was a regiment of horse guards on a 
regular footing on the Scottish establishment 
before 1676. R. E. 


Dancixe upon Bripors §, xii. 208).—The 


custom of celebrating games upon a bridge is of | 


great antiquity. It not improbably originated in 
the idea of protecting the structure from floods by 
propitiating the water-sprite. The religious signi- 


ficance of public games in primitive society is, of 


course, recognized. From very early times there 
was an annual ceremony preformed at Rome on 
the Pons Sublicius, on the Ides of May, when 
osier figures of men, called Argei, were thrown 
into the Tiber by the Vestals, a “survival,” no 
doubt,of human sacrifice. In‘ Catull.’ xvii. 1-2, 7, 
there is a reference to a celebration of games on a 


bridge in a town of North Italy. A list of 
authorities on the subject will be found in Smith's 
‘ Dict. of Antigq.,’ i. 179, s.v. “ Argei.” 
Avex. Leeper. 
Trinity College, Melbourne. 


Tae Boers anp THE Biste §, xii. 202, 
333).—Having recently had occasion to refer to 
‘The Cromwellian Settlement in Ireland,’ by J. P. 
Prendergast, 1870, I was struck by a passage 
quoted therein, alluding to the declaration made 
about 1640 by Sir John Clotworthy, 

“that religion must be propagated in Ireland with the 
Bible in one hand and the sword in the other; for, 

Here in the saddle of one steed 

The Saracen and Christian rid, 

Was free of every spiritual order, 

To preach and fight, and pray and murder.” 
This recalls to mind the description given by Lord 
Macaulay, in his poem ‘ The Battle of Naseby’:— 
Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and his sword, 
The General rode along us to form us to the fight, 


Watrter Crovca, 
Wanstead, Essex. 


Tue Gractat Epocn tse Eartn’s Rota- 
tion (8" S. xii. 429)—If Mr. Haines considers 
that General Drayson has proved the so-called 
second rotation of the earth, I have no wish to 
disturb him in its acceptance, though unable myself 
to share it, perhaps for the reason stated in 7" S, 
xi. 132. But I cannot let the last part of his letter 
pass without protest. Mr. Haines has evidently 
derived his knowledge of the history of the dis- 
covery of Neptune solely from some popular book 
or books, and has never read its detaile. We may 
regret that Adams’s calculations of the place of the 
supposed new planet did not lead to a search 
being at once made for it; but when it had been 
detected, after Le Verrier’s investigation, Airy 
| most certainly did not try “to deprive his fellow- 
countryman of the glory of the first discovery,” 
but most energetically vindicated Adams’s claim 
to this, giving a full account of the whole matter, 
which proved that the investigation of the latter 
| preceded that of Le Verrier. It was quite natural 

that Airy and Challis should think that the matter 

assumed a different aspect when two mathematicians 

came to nearly the same conclusion, each assigning 
| place for the bypothetical planet within a short 
distance of that of the other. Let me refer your 
correspondent to the Memoirs of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, vol. xvi. p. 385, and Astronomische 
Nachrichten, vol. xxv. col. 133, 

W. T. Lyng. 


| Blackheath, 


Twestr-rovr Diats on Crocks S. 
| xii, 9, 109, 171, 292).—In the favourite old French 
| legend, ‘ Histoire du Bonhomme Mieére,’ the scene 
_ of which is laid in Italy, the bonhomme, who had 
_ left the purloiner of bis pears spell-bound in the 
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enchanted tree, when he went for fuel to give him 
a slight roasting, found two neighbours who had 
mounted to the rescue also stuck fast, upon his 
return from work at 23} o'clock. A foot-note in 
the old editions of the chap-book explains this as 
noon, but, according to the ‘Picture of Italy,’ 
quoted by Geverat Starke at the last reference, 
it would mean about sunset. In an oral variant 
of the legend, written down by M. du Méril in 
Normandy, the bonhomme figures with a discon- 
tented wife, who eggs her husband on to more and 
more outrageous demands on St. Peter, whom he 
visits in Paradise up a beanstalk (a strange medley 
of several folk-tales), with the well-known dénod. 
ment, The poor old boy hung back each time his 
spouse opened her mouth wider, but “‘vit bien 
quiil était inutile de chercher midi & quatorze 
heures,” It looks as if 14 o'clock is also of Italian 
origin, though the saw is now quite at home in 
France, like many others rendered popular there 
by the Italian comedy (Arléquin) and other means. 
As an instance, may I quote from A. Karr’s ‘ Trois 
Vandevillistes’ (‘Menus Propos,’ Paris, Lévy, 
1865)? Three playwrights, S., D., and L., who con- 
coct pieces in company, are hard up for a subject, 
and @ propos of a threadbare joke, which has already 
done service on three or four occasions— 
D. et L, [chantent] en cheeur :— 
La farce est bonne et le public a ri ; 
Ne l’abandonnons pas pour chercher des meilleures, 
Et n’allons pas chercher midi, 
Chercher midi a quatorze heures | 
L, Tiena! une idée ! si nous faisions le ‘ Midi 4 quatorze 
heures’ d’Alphonse Karr? 
H. E. M. 


St. Petersburg. 


Surron Arms (8 8, xii. 388).—If C. O. A. 
can tell me the Sutton arms in the first quarter, 
and describe the arms in the third and fourth 
quarters, I may be able to throw some light, if 
only a faint glimmer, on the point which he desires 
to elucidate, ALDENHAM. 


Jew's Harr: Jew’s Trump (8" 5S. xii. 322, 
410).—I had thought that Mr. Hace, having him- 
self written on this subject, would notice my query 
as to Bacon’s use of jeu trompe. Let me add, 

way of excuse for seeming to take him to 
task, that it is often terribly vexatious to find 
unsupported statements put down, and passed on 
from hand to hand, as of certain truth. Here is 
Dr. note; “It is called Jew trump 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, Jew’s harp by Hacluyt, 
and by Bacon jeu trompe.” Three assertions, not 
one of them backed by reference, and as to two of 
which I suspect an error. B. Mount. 


“ Witt” (8 xii. 227, 316).— 
The confounding of these words is comparatively 
novel here in New England, and I doubt whether 


of the old New England stock even now. In 
my boyhood, sixty years ago, it was supposed 
to be an error peculiar to foreigners, a view illus- 
trated by a story of a Frenchman, who, having 
fallen overboard in our harbour, cried out, 
**I will drown ; nobody shall help me.” 
F. J. P. 
Boston, Mass. 


True Date or tae First Easter (8" viii. 
465 ; ix. 135, 175, 256, 309, 356; xii. 336, 393). 
—There need not be any attempt on my part to 
disguise my astonishment at Mr. Lynn’s notes, I 
will not refer to what I might be allowed to call his 
more personal strictures, but turn attention to any- 
thing he has vouchsafed bearing on the question at 
issue, I have not lost hope that, as he says he had 
to change his opinion once, after further study, he 
may by the same process again change. In the fol- 
lowing I hope to place before him a few facts which 
[ cannot imagine he is familiar with, or his replies 
would be more consistent with many and various 
issues connected with the subject. For Mr. Lyyw 
to tell me that ordinary chronologies are founded 
on the view which I “wish to rehabilitate” is 
another method of begging the question, and can 
only have one of two other meanings—that I am 
ignorant of the chronologies not ‘‘ ordinary,” and 
upon which it must be supposed his notes are 
founded, or that all ordinary chronologies are inac- 
curate, I have no wish or right to introduce any- 
thing approaching personalities, and content myself 
with saying I am fairly acquainted with Whiston, 
Gresswell, Brown, Dr. Jarvis, and Clinton. I do 
not name others for the reason that I suppose this 
list includes the authority or authorities upon 
which Mr. Lynn hinges his ideas. I will not 
pretend to hide from myself a fact which must be 
patent to all readers, that is, Mr. Lynn has again 
put to one side all his opponent’s arguments, and 
in lieu thereof attempts to break “ new ground,” 
in which latter I at least think he has failed—to 
wit, Julius Czesar’s invasion of this country, to 
which I referred under the above reference, p. 309, 
but which Mr. Lynn has not answered. Mr. 
Lywn’s telling me that there are two ways of 
reckoning the years of Herod's reign is gratuitous 
information, as any reader who has followed 
these notes will know. See my note on ‘The 
Age of Herod at his Death,’ 8 8. v. 291, 
which note has not been answered, but which 
called forth an admission from Mr. Lynn that he 
had overlooked a fact pointed out by me with 
respect to Josephus. I cannot allow this oppor- 
tunity to slip without saying a few words relative 
to Mr. Lyny’s reference to Josephus, xxii. 8, and 
en passant again I have to protest against Mr, 
Lywn’s attempting to fix as a fact a statement in 
which there is a strong element of doubt, and which 
he dubs as “ probable.” I now call attention to 


any instance of it can be cited from any author 


only a few cases in which Josephus is not reliable, 
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and the deductions therefrom. In different passages 
in which he fixes certain occurrences he calculates 
from the death of Antigonus, b.c. 37, or from 
Herod’s actual possession of the throne; but 
towards the last years of Herod’s reign he ignores 
all dates. After the concluding years of Herod 
and the reign of Archelaus, he reverts to his old 
plan of giving dates, while he is silent as to the 
date of Herod's death and Christ’s birth and 
death, Why this silence? Now for proofs, which 
to any open mind cannot but point to Josephus’s 
two dates in question as being absolutely un- 
worthy of credence. Book xv. c. v. we find 
that the battle of Actiam was fought in the 
“187 Olympiad=seventh year of Herod’s reign,” 
B.c. 31, O. ix. he refers to a great famine in the 
thirteenth year of Herod’s reign. ©. x. he says 
that ‘‘when Herod had reigned seventeen years 
Cesar came into Syria.” In book xvi. c. v. he 
fixes the time when the building of Cesarea Sebaste 
was finished, the ‘‘twenty-eighth year of the 
reign,” B.c. 10. Be it noted for sixteen years, and 
the whole of his seventeenth book, that the history 
is silent as to dates, and does not mention one that 
I am aware of. I think there can be only one 
conclusion on the point, and one object in all 
this, viz., to conceal and mystify the shortening 
of Herod's reign, and if I may be permitted to 
repeat, as Eusebius calculates the reign of Herod as 
thirty-seven years after he actually possessed the 
kingdom. It will be justifiably inferred that the 
 anengaiy Church acquiesced in this, and would 
know as much about it as Josephus, whose action 
in the matter can only be accounted for by a desire, 
natural enough, to cast doubt upon the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, which Josephus must 
have known were believed by the Christians. I 
did not, as Mr. Lrww asserts, state that the lunar 
eclipse, 13 March, was not visible in Judea, but 
was careful to say, ‘‘ I read that the eclipse, n.c. 4, 
was not visible at Jerusalem,” not having time 
or opportunity to satisfy myself on the point, Bat 
what style of argument does Mr. Lynx call this ? 
I make a statement, the all-important part of which 
he passes over, and fixes on the part which, correct 
or not, does in no way touch the crucial portions 
of said statement; of a truth, it may not be 
** arguing in a circle,” for it is no argument at all. 


Mr. Lrsy, if I mistake not, plainly tells us 
that the eclipse in question was a partial one. 
Whiston, who I venture to think is one of Mr. 
Lrsy’s authorities, states, I believe, that Josephus 
only refers to one eclipse in the whole of his 
writings. Is it likely, then, that the Jewish his- 
torian fixed upon an eclipse not worth particular 
notice, and put to one side a total eclipse such as 
the one 8.c. 1, occurring after the cruel death of 
Matthias and others, when there was total dark- 
ness for one hour and forty minutes, and which 

in all about four hours and a half to its end? 


Is this not more likely to have been recorded by 
Josephus, and singled out as the one to hand down 
to posterity ? Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 


[This subject may now be allowed to drop.] 


Corsets (8 S, xii, 428),—At Tansor Church, 
Northamptonshire, will be found square corbels 
terminating dripstones. They belong to the Transi- 
tional Norman period (a.p. 1145 90). Again, at 
Warmington Church, in the same county, are 
other instances of the same date. Early square- 
headed corbels of Norman character may be seen 
at Barnewell St. Andrew, another interesting 
church in the Nene valley. Scores of other 
instances, dating from the days of Henry II. or 
thereabouts, might be quoted. Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


The windows of Winchester Cathedral nave, all 
earlier than 1404, by Wykeham, have dripstones 
springing from human heads, Before the short 
horizontal return (which I regard as a barbarism) 
the moulding was returned round a lozenge. The 
short horizontal return bas, in modern times, been 
applied, of course, over Decorated windows, as at 
Austin Friars Church. E. L, G. 


Cuances Trapes (8 8, xi. 364, 433; 
xii, 410). —Mr. Crovcn’s account of the excursion 
of the civic toast beyond the City boundaries is 
most interesting. wish I could supply him 
with more precise information than that to be 
found in 7” S. v. 386, where it is stated that 
the chairman of a little social circle which used 
to meet on Saturdays at the ‘ Mitre,” in Fleet 
Street, always gave, at the first stroke of nine, 
“ All Ships at Sea, Sweethearts and Wives, not 
forgetting the little trunkmaker’s daughter at the 
corner of St. Paul’s.” Years ago is the unfortu- 
nately vague date assigned to this observance. The 
similar observance at Hastings seems of respectable 
antiquity, but one cannot understand why Mr. 
Stevens should have left the memory of the little 
trunkmaker’s daughter behind him. Per se, 
a trunkmaker is no more toastable than a 
trunk, The daughter whose marvellous beauty 
set the toast going lived still more years 
ago, in the time of Old St. Paul’s, when many 
were wont to lounge there besides those who 
dined with Duke Humphrey. But we may be 
sure that successive daughters did their best to 
live up to the tradition. What a perfect toast it 
is! the mainstay of the City’s commerce, the objects 
of her citizens’ fondest affections, and that charm- 
ing little bit of local colour in the corner. The 
correspondent who brought this toast to notice 
had contributed a collection of about a thousand 
toasts and sentiments, many heartless, most head- 
less, some both—strange aids to an evening’s con- 
viviality. This toast is worth the whole of them. 


The only one of the same nature that I see among 
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them is “All friends round St. Patl’s,” watered 
down to inanity by the addition, “and may the 
circle have no bounds!” 
As for the changes in the trunkmakers’ quarters 
and their wares, I may, for want of other answer, 
answer my own question. The place of the 
trunkmakers, who followed the booksellers out of 
the churchyard, is now chiefly occupied by mantle- 
makers, while the trunkmakers have drifted along 
the lines of the Strand and Oxford Street and 
spread elsewhere. Their fire-buckets and their cork 
jackets have been taken over by specialists in each 
department, and their bottling boots, which are 
harder to find, although, as S. P. E. S. remarks, 
they need not be bought by the pair, are obtainable, 
at all events, at a shop in the Haymarket which 
needs not my advertisement. KILuicREw. 


Batrie or Matpon’ (8" §. xii, 328, 392). 
—The following extract from my ‘ Maldon and the 
River Blackwater’ will answer M. S. L.’s query: 


“ Coming to the year 991 or 993 (both dates are given 
in different texts), in the reign of Aithelred II., the 
Unready, the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ records that ‘ this year 
came Unlaf with 93 ships to Staines, and laid waste all 
around, and thence he went to Sandwich, and thence to 
Gypewic [ Ipswich], and harried it all and so to Maeldun ; 
and then Brythnoth, the Ealdorman and his force came 
against him and fought with him and there they slew 
the Ealdorman, and kept the battlefield.’ The ‘ Chronicle 
of Ely’ tells us this battle lasted fourteen days, till at last 
the Danes killed Brihtnoth and cut off bis head. Its 
great interest to us is that we have an almost contem- 
poraneous historical fragment describing this fight, with 
even the speeches of the warriors handed down to us, 
and the faithful description of the ground on which it 
was fought shows it to be, at any rate, the words of an 
eye-witness, or one who obtained his information at first 
hand. Mr. EK. A. Freeman, in his ‘Norman Conquest,’ 
says it ‘ranks amongst the noblest efforts of Teutonic 

try.’ This fine and intensely interesting poem 

eserves to be better known locally. The original MS., 
containing this valuable fragment of 647 lines, perished 
in the fire at Dean's Yard, Westminster, October 23rd, 
1731, The Saxon text may be found in Benjamin 
Thorpe’s ‘ Analecta Anglo-Saxonica,’ 1834 ed., pp. 121- 
130; 1846 ed., pp. 131-41, We reprint Col. ti. Ww. 
Lumeden’s spirited paraphrase from ‘Macmillan'e Maga- 
zine (Mareb, 1887).” 

Mr. F. Carruthers Gould’s clever parody, ‘ The 
New Song of Maldon,’ 8 pp., London (Hearson), 
1889, is well known to members of the Essex Field 
Club. Epwarp A, Fitcu. 

Maldon, 


A good annotated translation will be found in 
Mr. E. A, Freeman’s ‘Old English History for 
Onildren,’ pp. 192-204, ed. 1870. 

C. S. Tartor. 

Banwell Vicarage. 


“THE LONG AND THE sHoRT oF 1T” (8* §, xii. 
388, 452). — How often Shakespeare uses this 
pom, I believe, with the principal words 
n inverse order, as in works of earlier date than 


But besides the example cited by Ma. UnpERHILL 
from the second scene, I have knowledge of one 
in the first scene of Act II. of the ‘Merry Wives’ 
—* He loves your wife ; there ’s the short and the 
long”—as well as of another in ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ (IV. ii. sub jfin.). The date of 
the latter play is 1590, but Halliwell gives an 
example from a rare work to which the date 1519 
is assigned by others, viz., Rastell’s ‘ Interlude of 
the Four Elements’:— 

Yf ye will nedys know at short and longe, 

It is evyn a woman's tounge, 

For that is ever sterynge. 
‘* This is the short and longe” is Richard Edwards's 
phrase in ‘Damon and Pithias,’ printed in 1571 
(Dodsley’s ‘Collection,’ 1825, i. 212); and ‘‘ the 
short and the long on’t” occurs in Thomas Hey- 
wood’s play of 1640, ‘Love’s Mistress’ (1792 
reprint, p. 45). I may just notice that the phrase 
exists in French with a difference of meaning ; 
thus le court et le long d'une affaire means “‘ all 
the ins and outs of a matter.” This was the sense 
which the English phrase practically had for Mrs. 
Quickly. 

On turning, however, to Coles’s ‘ Engl. - Lat. 
Dict.’ of 1677, I find “ This is the long and the 
short of it, cujus summa est quod......” under each 
of the two words, Littleton’s ‘ Dictionary’ of the 
same date gives the phrase also twice : ‘‘ The long 
and the short of a business, summa rei.” This is 
the verbal arrangement in which the expression is 
now current ; “the short and the long of it” would 
sound affected, as archaisms mostly do. 

Of other phrases which have undergone a like 
change in tract of time, ‘‘ from post to pillar” is a 
familiar instance. F, Apams, 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Norsery Ruyme §. xii. 367).—“ Violante 
in the Pantry” is in ‘The Mimic,’ a tale in Edge- 
worth’s ‘Parent’s Assistant,’ that I read about 
sixty years ago. F, J. Canpy. 
34, Fox Hill, Norwood. 

Many correspondents are thanked for similar replies.) 


Boapicea §. xii. 366).—On the supposition 
that Battle Bridge, near old St. Pancras, London, 
was the site of her ultimate defeat, I have always 
imagined Maiden Lane and Roman Road, a little 
way north of it, to have perpetuated her memory, 
and the garden (lately made public) called Barns- 
bury Square to be Suetonius Paulinus’s camp. 
The houses all round it have their back gardens 
lowered by the trench, but especially on its west 
end. The garden hasin its centre a circle of seven 
trees, replacing, doubtless, older ones, like the seven 
lately planted at Tottenham in place of the 
“Seven Sisters” that I remember, giving their 
name toa road. Barnsbury Square has the north- 
east corner raised a few inches above the rest, and 


his plays—I cannot say for lack of a concordance. 


is practically the summit of the chief hill in modern 
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London. Roman Road approaches its north-west 
corner, Maiden Lane, descending to Battle 
Bridge, bas lately had its name changed to York 
Road, of which London has a dozen others, but 
only one other Maiden Lane. E. L. G. 


How should this name be accented ? Mr. Lynn 
says it is more correctly spelt Boudicea, but this 
does not help me. Camden’s Boodicia seems to 
require the accent on the second syllable; his 
alternative form, Voadica, adds a syllable, but 
does not affect the accent, Bonduca, again, re- 
quires the accent on the middle syllable. Tenny- 
son, however, prints the name Boadicéa, and it is 
thus (with the acceat on the penultimate syllable) 
that I have usually heard it samme The 
Welsh form is, I understand, Foeddawg, the pro- 
nunciation of which is too unlike that of any of our 
Anglicized forms to serve as a guide. 

C. B. 


Heratvic (8 §, xii. 187, 312, 414).— The 
particulars respecting the helmets (i.¢., form, 
position, and material) were deleted from my 
answer to the above query to save the space of 
‘N. & Q.’ Most of the writers on the subject 
give a different account of the helmets used in 
heraldry, one of which I send, it being the best I 
have found :— 

1. The sovereign and princes of the blood: a 
helmet of burnished damasked gold, borne full- 
faced, with six (according to Morgan, nine) vertical 
bars or grills, 

2. Duke: helmet of silver figured with gold, 
full-faced, with five vertical bars gold. 

3. Marquis, earl, and viscount: silver helmet 
figured with gold, in profile (facing dexter), with 
——— bars (of which only three are visible) 
gold. 

4. Baron and knight: helmet of polished steel 
figured with silver, full-faced (beaver or vizor 
open), without bars. 

_ 5, Esquire and gentleman : polished steel helmet 
in profile (facing dexter), vizor shut. 

The above are lined with crimson. Most of the 
writers class marquis with duke, and give the 
silver helmets as steel, Joun Rapcuirre. 


Texnyson’s ‘ Victim’ (8" xii. 408).—‘ Odin’s 
Sacrifice,’ by Miss M. B. Smedley (‘ Poems,’ 1868, 
p. 296), is also founded on this Norse legend. 

Geo, E. Darryett. 


Avtnors or Quotations Wantep (8" §, xii. 
409).— 
: We are the voices of the wandering wind. 
a quotation occurs in Edwin Arnold's ‘Light of 
We are the voices of the wandering wind, 
Which moan for rest and rest can never find; 
Lo! as the wind is so is mortal life, 
A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife, 
Doucet. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo, 

Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William Allingham, 
1854-1870, By George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. (Fieher 
Unwin.) 

Tue letters of Roseetti reach us in detachments, and are 

likely still to do so. Many of them remain to be collected, 

and of some the very existence is probably unsuspected. 

A score years or more will probably pass before a col- 

lected edition becomes possible, Considerable interest 

attends the letters Rossetti wrote to William Allingham, 
with whom he was during many years on terms of 
intimacy. The letters themselves will gain both in 
interest and value when they take their place among 
those he wrote to his family, to Coventry Patmore, and 
other friends, Without supplying a consecutive bio- 
graphical sketch, which is necessary to their perfect 
enjoyment, Dr. Birkbeck Hill contributes a running 
comment, which, without being exbaustive, casts « flood 
of light on most points with which they deal We feel, 
however, in perusing them that we learn more concern- 
ing Allingham, who was not a profoundly interesting 
personage, than Rossetti himself. One point in Rossetti’s 
character they vividly illuminate—the keen interest he 
took in the work of his associates and friends—perhaps 
one of the most notable traits in his character. e is 
prodigal in comment upon and praise of Allingham’s 
work, and shows unflagging interest in his consecutive 
volumes, The correspondence, which begins early in 

1854, covers pretty closely the period when Rossetti 

lived at Chatham Place, Blackfriars Bridge, and is main- 

tained with more or less activity until, after his crown- 
ing calamity, he migrated to Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 

In later years Allingham experienced the fate of most of 

Rossetti’s intimate friends, and saw a wall of darkness 

and mistrust rise up between himeelf and his former 

correspondent, Less fortunate than a few privileged 
associates, he did not see the wall either levelled or sur- 
mounted, and the later letters, which end in 1870, are 
strikingly less warm than those of earlier days. The 
change is, as all concerned know, due only to the mis- 
chief wrought by Rossetti’s indulgence in chloral hydrate. 
Upon the darkest period of Rossetti’s life no light not 
previously obtainable is thrown, It is, indeed, for 
intimate and reverent voices to tell, if ever it is told, the 
tale of Rossetti’s sufferings, It is concerning early 
struggles that we learn most; but pleasing information 
about Rossetti's early associates abounds, and much ie to 
be learnt of the members of the Pre-Raphzelite Brother- 
hood, Mr. Ruskin, “ Topsy” Morris, the Brownings, 
Hannay, Dalias, Mr. Swinburne, William Bell Scott, and 
others, Roasetti’s latest friends are, naturally, left un- 
mentioned, since they came forward after Allingham had 
disappeared. Few pictures and few records of impreesions 
such as adorn Rossetti’s letters to his family are given, 
and the correspondence—if correspondence it can be 
called—is largely a picture of struggle, There are eome 
noteworthy utterances, After speaking in high praise of 

‘Wuthering Heights,’ Rossetti continues: “ But it isa 

fiend of a book—an incredible monster, combining all 

the stronger female tendencies from Mra. Browning to 

Mrs. Brownrigg. The action is laid in hell,—only it 

seems places and people have English names there.” 

He prefers Bell Scott's ‘ Maryanne’ to Patmore’s ‘ Angel 

in the House,’ and looks upon its author as something of 

Browning's order as regards bisa place among poets. 

phraee he uses concerning Browning suggested one almost 

precisely similar concerning Rossetti employed in con- 
versation to ourself by Lord Leighton—“ Browning seems 
likely to remain, with all bis sins, the most original and 
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varied mind, by long odds, which betakes itself to poetry 
in our time.” In like fashion Leighton declared Rossetti 
to be “‘ the most interesting personality that in our time 
had betaken himself to art.” Curious proof is afforded 
how prolific was Morris in 1856, when his temptations to 
write poetry were few, and his first volume had fallen 
quite flat. After saying that ‘The Chapel in Lyonesze’ 
is glorious, and te!ling a comical story of the treatment of 
Morris by an irate compositor, Rossetti says : “‘ Morris's 
facility at poetizing puts one in a rage, He has been 
writing at all for little more than a year, I believe, and 
has already poetry enough for a big book,"’ The author 
of ‘ Jason’ and ‘ The Earthly Paradise ’ is here foreseen, 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill has shown himself once more an 
exemplary editor, The volume is illustrated by an 
engraving of Mr. G, F, Watts’s portrait of Rossetti in 
the National Portrait Gallery, a beautiful but senti- 
mentaliz-d work, and many attractive designs by Miss 
Siddal (Mra, D, G. Rossetti), by Rossetti himself, Mr. 
Arthur Hughes, and Mra, Allingham, together with 
facsimiles, &c. The work is handsome and welcome, 
and will always maintain its value for admirers of the 


painter poet, 


A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. By Falconer Madan, 
M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Coxtinuine the scheme of two catalogues of Western 

MSS. as it was begun, the learned sub-librarian of the 

Bodleian has followed up the third volume with the 

fourth, leaving to a future date the two earlier volumes, 

For the explanation of this proceeding the reader is 

referred to‘ N. & Q.,’ 8 8. vii, 300. The numbers in 

the present volume—16,670 to 21,870—are continued 
from the previous volume, which itself takes up the 
numeration from Dr, Bernard's‘ Catalogue of Bodleian 

MSS.,’ 1697, folio, the reprint of which, constituting 

vols. i, and ii, of the present eeries, is not yet executed. 

Twenty-three collections acquired during the first half 

of the century are dealt with, the most interesting from 

the point of view of English echolarsbip being the 

Gough collection of British topography, liturgies, &c., 

and the Malone MSS. of poetry and drama. Noticeable 

items in the Malone collection are printed : pieces in 
verse by George Whetstone, all reprinted in 1816; the 
well-known tract ‘Maroccus Extaticus, or Banker's 

Bay Horse in a Trance,’ copied by George Steevens, and 

by him given to Malone; Middleton's ‘ Witch,’ executed 

in the second quarter of the seventeenth century, owned 
in turns by Ben Griffin, the actor, Lockyer Davis, book- 
seller in Holborn, Major Thomas Pearson, George 

Steevens, and Edmund Malone; ‘ A Commonplace Book,’ 

with | a by Sir Simeon Steward, Herrick, &c.; a 

second of epigrams and verses; a contemporary MS. of 

Ford's ‘ Fame’s Memoriall’; an autograph signature of 

Thomas Decker, &c. The Wight collection, bequeathed 

to the Bodleian, is rich in music, and includes autographs 

of Pergolesi and Scarlatti, The Douce collection, also 
bequeathed, is largely liturgical, but includes some 
curious French works, such as a fifteenth century MS. 
of the ‘Rommans de Moralites,’ attributed to Jean de 

Meung, and ‘ Le Roumant du Marquis de Saluce et de sa 

Femme Grieelydis,’ based on Boccaccio; alsoa fifteenth 

century translation of the often translated ‘ De Consola- 

tione’ of Boethius. Greek language and literature is 

represented in the D’OUrville and the Clarke (E. D.) 

collection, the former having many MSS. dealing with 

Theocritus and the Greek anthology, the latter mean- 

while being rich in Greek and Latin Bibles. Transla- 

tions by Wycliffe are included among the Douce MSS. 

It is useless to continue what becomes a mere list of 

namos aud impossible to convey an idea of the riches 


which the volume describes. We can accordingly but 
congratulate Mr. Madan on the progress he is making 
with his arduous work, and express to him and the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press the thanks of English 
scholarship for the service that is being rendered. 


A Short History of Hampton Court, By Ernest Law, 
B.A, (Bell & Sons.) 

Mr. Law is the recognized historian of Hampton Court, 
and the three volumes in which he depicted its beauties 
and told its story are known as authoritative (see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. xii. 39; 7 8, xii, 360), He has done 
well to summarize the result of his labours and issue 
them in a form that appeals to a much larger public. 
For the general reader the new volume will answer all 
the purposes of the old, It contains the same illustra- 
tions, the portraits of distinguished personages— 
Henry VIII., Cardinal Wolsey, Anne Boleyn, Jane 
Seymour, and the rest—the views of different portions 
of the palace and the grounds, and the pictures of his- 
torical events, The omissions consist principally of dis- 
cussions on questions of art and archzology, for which the 
earlier and much more expensive edition must be con- 
sulted, and of authorities, references, and appendices 
with which the general reader is little dieposed to cumber 
himself. In its present form the work consists of one 
handsome volume of some four hundred and forty pages, 
overflowing with illustrations, and presenting a faithful 
account of all that is to be seen within the walls and 
grounds of the palace. The price puts it within reach 
of those who can afford books at all, and a visit to one of 
the most picturesque and interesting of historical spots 
will be tenfold more enjoyable and remunerative if it is 
prefaced by a study of Mr. Law’s admirable work, 


The Note-Book of Tristram Risdon, 1608-1628, Tran- 
scribed and edited by James Dallas, F.L.S., and Henry 
G. Porter. (Stock.) 

Tue Puritan topographer of Devon has had to wait long 
for the recognition to which he is entitled. Written in 
1605-30, his ‘ Chorographical Description or Survey of 
Devon’ was, according to Mr. Gordon Goodwin, cir- 
culated in MS. only until 1714, when, in a garbled form, 
it was issued by Curll. Other unauthoritative editions 
followed. Not till 1811 was it published in a trust- 
worthy form under the joint editorship of Taylor and 
Rees. Eighty-six further years have had to elapse 
before his ‘ Note-Book,’ an indispensable supplement to 
his ‘Survey,’ has seen the light, Its existence in the 
Library of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter has been 
long known to students, It now appears under the 
careful and competent supervision of Mr. James Dallas 
and Mr. H. G, Porter, and is secure of a warm welcome 
from all interested in genealogical studies and pursuits, 
Its composition is shown to have been synchronous with 
that of the more ambitious work, to which it is a sup- 
plement or a companion. It consists of a Devonshire 
armory and an account of the feudal baronies of Devon- 
shire, with lists —not always complete — of justices 
itinerant, sheriffs of Devon, mayors of Exeter, knights 
in the Western counties, &c., living in each reign, and 
extracts from records giving the names of tenants of 
lands in different parts of England. 

Special pains have been bestowed upon the parts 
devoted to the feudal baronies of Devon, no account exist- 
ing, so far as can be ascertained, say the editors, of the 
baronies whose history is here traced, All existing Cour- 
tenay pedigrees will have to be revised in consequence of 
Risdou's researches in the records of the time of King 
John. The arms of the various families, some of which 
are reproduced in facsimile, are tricked, but the tinctures 
are often omitted, A very large amount of matter of 
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the utmost genealogical interest is rendered accessible. 
Verification by means of the Fine Rolls proves the 
whole to be accurate, Among names which occur most 
frequently are Cary, Ceamoys (sic), Ralegh, Zouch, and 
numberless others closely connected with the history of 
the West. The notes of the editors are few, but of great 
interest. The work is issued in a limited edition for 
subscribers. It will be a delight to all Western anti- 

uaries, and will form an indispensable portion of every 
genealogical and heraldic collection, 


Dante's Pilgrim's Progress. With Notes on the Way 
by Emelia Russell Gurney. (Stock.) 

Mrs, Russet, book, which now reaches the 
honours of a second edition, is avowedly intended for 
“the thoughtful and devout reader,” who, unable or 
indisposed to study the ‘ Divina Commedia’ as a whole, 
is glad to be enlightened as to the spiritual significance 
of much of the allegory. Detached passages only are 
quoted in the original Italian. These are, however, 
linked together by notes, and the whole is intended to 
show the “ spiritual development of the heart and mind 
from the isolation of the selfhood into union with the 
life of God in man and the universe through the 
Incarnation of Christ.” The volume in which this is 
attempted is ushered in by a commendation from the 
Bishop of Ripon, and has received warm praise in many 
quarters, It is a beautiful volume, with a fine portrait 
of Dante from Domenico il Michalino in the Duomo in 
Florence, and a mystical coloured sketch by Mr. Frederic 
Bhields, the design of which is repeated on the cover. 
With regard to the avowed intention of the author, it 
would bave been, we hold, wiser to have translated the 
passages quoted instead of referring the reader to the 
trausiation of Longfellow. 


Sir Thomas Maitland, By Walter Frewen Lord, (Fisher 
Unwin.) 
Tne second volume of the “ Builders of Great Britain’ 
series consists of the life of Sir Thomas Maitland, to 
whose services is ascribed British supremacy in the 
Mediterranean, A statesman and an organizer rather 
than a soldier, though he held high military rank, Sir 
Thomas led a life neither less arduous nor less exacting 
than those of the great heroes, naval and military, with 
whom he was associated ; and if the record of his deeds 
is less stimulating than that of Sir Walter Ralegb, it is 
because the victories of peace, though “ no less renowned 
than [those of] war,” as Milton tells us, are certainly 
lees trumpet-tongued. The character of Tom Maitland 
—* King Tom,” as he was popularly called—is summed 
up by Charles Napier, an unfriendly critic, who served 
under him. He was “e rock; a rock on which you 
might be saved or be dashed to pieces, but alwaysa rock.” 
The records of his command-in-chief of Ceylon, and 
subsequently of bis government of Malta and commis- 
sionership of the Ionian Islands, show better, perhaps, 
than any other annals to what class of men Britain owes 
the consolidation of her empire, and the power to reap 
the fruite of her triumphe. The constitution he afforded 
the Ionian Greeks was a model in its way, and excited, 
and still excites, much admiration among Greek writers. 
When be was buried at Malta (where he died of apoplexy) 
in the same bastion with Sir Ralph Abercromby, the 
representative of one of the most distinguished of 
Corfiote families spoke a eulogy over his grave. A 
“tartar’’ be was, and something of a tyrant, as those 
found who ventured to measure swords with him; and 
his proceedings, often high-handed, but almost always 
judicious, subjected him to fierce arraignment. Govern- 
ment knew his worth, however, and kept him perpetu- 
ally occupied until his death, None will grudge him his 


lace among English heroes and builders of empire, and 
Mtr. Frewen Lord's volume, which deals principally with 
his services in Ceylon and the Mediterranean, and glides 
lightly over his work off Brittany, will hold up its head 
in the happily conceived eeries to which it belongs, 


History and Pedigree of the Guinness ( Magennis 
Family. By Richard Linn, N. 4 
Caygill & Maclaren. ) 

Tuts pedigree of the Magennises reaches us from New 

Zealand, It claims a high antiquity for the family, is 

accompanied by portraits of Lord Iveagh and other 

members, and has distinct genealogical interest. 


An Almanack for 1898, By Joseph 

y ph Whitaker, F.S.A, 
Yer a further augmentation is made to this b 
most useful and elaborate of almanace, which = 
tends to 776 pages. Among additions and extensions are 
the presentation in a tabular form of the Army and Navy 
Estimates, the assignment of a special heading to the 
most notable wills of the year, an expansion of the pages 
assigned to the orders of knighthood, an exhaustive 
article on the sources of food supply, a full-page map 
of India and other additional maps, a new table of the 
postal work of the world, &c. We have called the work 
more than — indispensable. Those who keep the 
consecutive volumes may boast themselves posee 
a library of practical reference. 


Tae concluding number of the Jou be 
Libris Society continues Mr, W. H, K, Wright’ 
of ‘English Trophy Plates,’ several of which it repro- 
duces. Mr. Bolton's ‘ Book-plates of some British Poets’ 
is concluded. It gives the plates of Prior, Mason, and 
Merry. The most picturesque and interesting plate is 
that of the least considerable poet, Robert Merry, of 
Della Crusca fame. The curious snail-shell plate of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes is also reproduced, 


Tue Christmas Bookshelf is the title of the Chri 
nglish publications of the kind, i i 
a nd, it overflows with 


Botices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the Sollowing notices: 
all must be written the name and 

address of the sender, not necessarily for publicati 
as a guarantee of good faith, a 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately 

To secure insertion of communications corresp i 
must observe the following rule. Let each yy 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


TuatcueD Hovse (** Merrythought or Wis! 
—See 'N.&Q,' IS, vi. 54) 8, xi. 86, 173; 7 
vii. 509 ; viii. 95. ‘ 

CorricexDum,—P. 466, col, 1, 1. 13 from 
« pp. 150, 151,” read pp, 314, 315, stiacied 

Ba rial Com NOTICE. 

tori munications should be addressed to “ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and GQuevies 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg — 4 = that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do int; 
to this rale we can make 20 exception. ee 
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Becond Eiltion, price 4d. 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. FR 
“‘Conveys a great deal of information eon cae in any way dry 
or technical.’’—Kentish Mercury 
G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, B.C. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 


JREMABEABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 

most d with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar oe both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W.T. LYNN, BA. PRAS 


London: E. STANFORD, 26and 27, Cockspur Guest, Chasing Cross, 8.W 
W BENNETT’ POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


Athen@um These ballads are spirited and stirring: are 
Fall or Harald Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ an 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Mariberough, which . 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
* Inkerman,’ and ‘ Ralakiava’ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who bave British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2¢. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 110 and 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


from ONE GUIN TIONS fro 
per annum, Two GUINEAS 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY | per annum. 


(for weekly exchangeof Books | N.B.—Two or Three Friends 
at the houses of Subscribers) b! UNITE IN ONE SUB- 
from TWO GUINEAS per SCRIPTION, and thus lessen 
annum, the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 pages), 
Sent gratis and post free to any Address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIC: 
TION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, German, 
Italian, Spanisb, and Russian Books, 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. ; 48, QUEER VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C., LONDON 
and at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 

HERBERT SPENCER'S VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. 
J. A. ROEBUCK 
NORTHUMBERLAND in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
BUTLER on the AUTHORSHIP of the ODYSSEY, 
TWELVE YEARS in a MONASTERY. 
BENIN. 
NEW NOVE 

CHRISTMAS DOOKS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
DR. HENRY DRISLER. 
HEINE'S CENTENARY, 
THOMAS WINTER'S CONFESSION 
BACCHYLIDES. 
The ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY. 
PROF. A. PALMER. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Astronomical Literature ; Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip. 


FINE Lv hristmas Rooks; Art for the Nursery; M Pear 
son, R.A. ; ‘ Les Della Robbia’ ; Gossip. neat 


MU ews Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—* The Temple Dramatists’’ ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for December 11 contains Articles on 
BRYCE’S IMPRESSIONS of SOUTH AFRICA. 
The VOYAGE of BRAN to the LAND of the LIVING. 
WHIBLEY’S STUDIES in FRANKNESS, 
RICHARD BAIRD SMITH at DELHI. 


NEW NOVELS—Corleone; Another's Burden; Miriam Rozella; The 
School for Saints; This Little World; Joy of a a: Broken 
Ares; The Tormentor; Miss Secre retary Ethel ; 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 

The ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘MARY QUEEN of SCOTS ’—EXAMINERS at GLASGOW UNIVER- 
SITY — BRATHWAIT'S ‘The GOOD WIFE’—The WAK of 
GREEK INDEPENDENCE —A DISPUTED TITLE—The ASH 
BURNHAM SALE—An UNDESCRIBED CRANMER. 


Also— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE — Morgan on Habit and Instinct; Astronom otes 
Societies ; Meetings. ion 


FINE ARTS — Christmas Rooks; Art for the N ; 
Cathedral ; Sales ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (8" 8. XII, Dro, 18, 


A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, ETC., 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. HSMITH & SOY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 
Published Offered 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, oo, Revised, 
Corrected, and — by the Author. With 304 Plates, hearerene by Hand. 6 vols. — 
royal 8vo. 

A NATURAL HISTORY ‘of the NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. Thoroughly “Revised and 
brought up to date by W. B. TEGETMBEIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Rdition, entirely Rev , Corrected, 
and i Bularged. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand ° 

A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction “<.y. EGMONT KIRBY, M,. D. 
Fifth Edition, With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. Vith 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 
Specimens, all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. (uniform with Mr. Morris's other works) 

A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTT BRFLIKS. Kighth Edition, newly Revised, Caan and pe by 
the Author. Super-royal §vo. with 77 Plates, Coloured by Hand 

TRIPP (F. B.).—BRITISH MOSSES: their Home, Aspects, Structure, and ‘Uses, With a Coloured 
Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest Edition, 1888. 2 vols. royal 8vo, ... ove 

Barston oans BIRDS and WILDFOWL. By BEVERLY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrected 
by W. B. TRGETMBIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Entirely New and 
Rev ty ‘Edition. In 2 vols. With 60 a Plates, meee by Hand and ae on Guards. 
Super-royal Svo. 

FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ Experience in Crossing ‘and Cultivation, ‘with | a List. of the most 
important Varieties, and a History of the of By K. J. 
With 62 Illustrations 

LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PL ‘ANTS. By E. LOWE, F. R.S., and w. "HOWARD, 
Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plants in ~— ation in this Country. Third Edition. With 
60 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo. ... eco ese eee eco 

NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By SHIRLEY heen F.R.H.S. With 
54 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo.. 

OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. By BE. LOWE, R. s. With 79 Coloured Plates and 
909 Wood Bngravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... 

PARROTS in CAPTIV all, W. T. GREENE, M. A. D. Z. With Notes on several Species by 
the Hon. and Rev. UTTON. Illustrated with $1 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo.., 

BEST SEASON on thd The. Selected and Reprinted from the Field, By PENNELL- 


KLMHIKST. With Illustrations, Colouredand Plain .. 
BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Full-Page Coloured Plates. Oblong oe 
BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST, Illustrated .. 
GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEERSTALKING. Illustrated .. oe 
HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an with Woodbury Portrait ‘and Woodcuts, 

engraved by Edmund Evans... 


MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. Illustrated by G. Bowers ‘with 20 Facsimile Water-Colour Sketehes, ne 
23 Black and White Drawings. Oblong, cloth eee 

GOOD GREY MARE,The. By WHYTE MELVILLE. Illustrated ‘by G. 'M. Scarlett. Oblong folio ose 

FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET GROUNDS, 1895. aes by C. hai anes. Portraits of all 
the Cricketers of the Present Day. Half-roan _... 

POACHER, The CONFESSIONS ofa. Edited by JOHN WATSON, L. Author of “Nature and Wood- 
craft,’ ‘ Sylvan Folk,’ &c. Illustrated by James West... 

WEBSTER (DAVID).—The ANGLER and the LOOP-ROD. With Caleused Plates of ‘Trout Flies, 
Minnow Tackles, Salmon Flies, Angles at which to Cast, and a Bait. With Portrait of the 
Author.. eee eee eee eee 

ANGLER'S NOTE-BOOK ‘and ‘NATURALIST’S RECORD. 2 2 vols. 

BADMINTON LIBRARY.—ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL. By M. SHBARMAN. Mlustrated. CRICKET. 
By A. G. STERL and the Hon. R. H. L. LYTTELTON. With Contributions by A. LANG, W. G. 
GRACK, and others. GOLF. By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, With Contributions by LORD 
WELLWOOD, Sir W. SIMPSON, and others. SWIMMING. ~—S SINCLAIR and W. HENRY. 
Illustrated. Roxburghe ... . Bach 

DAFT (RICHARD).—KINGS of CRICKET: Remin lesenese and Anecdotes, with Hints ¢ on the Game. 
With Introduction by Mr. ANDREW LANG. Illustrated by 80 Portraits of aaa seaman 
&c. Large Paper, handsomely bound, balf-leather, cloth sides = 

FOX-HOUND, FOREST, and PRAIRIE. By Captain ELMHIRST. “Mlustrated by 
Sturgess and J. Marshman ° 

HOUGHTON (W ny PRESUWATER FISHES. ‘With | a Coloured Figure of ‘cach, Species 
drawn from Nature by ydon, and numerous Engravings. eats iptive Le 
the Rev. W. HOUGHTON, M.A F.L.S. Imperial §vo, 

GRIMBLE (A.).—The DEER of Illustrated by ‘Thorburn. ‘Large. Paper 
(only joo printed), folio ... eve on pm 
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